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Raise Fast - Gaining Meat - Type Boars 


———— 
Prati 





ELIEVE it or not, a few 

farmers have just finished 
one of their best years in the hog 
business. The reason: They’re 
raising proven meat-type boars 
the kind that produces fast- 
gaining litters that cut out high 
in the highpriced cuts. 


Dale McKee of Knox County, 
Ill., is one of these farmers. After 
a recent sale, he found that his 
boars, which had averaged less 
than 1.3 inches back-fat, had 
sold for $258 a head on the av- 
erage. That was more than 
double the creditable $117 aver- 
age for boars with more than 1.3 
inches back-fat. 

No wonder this young Duroc 
breeder figures it’s well worth his 
time to probe for back-fat thick- 
ness when choosing his breeding 


This may be your best chance to 


make money on hogs . . . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


S. W. Terrill 


stock. And there are others that 
can tell the same story. 


The point is that we have a 
serious shortage of these real 
meat-type boars. The demand is 
tremendous. 

Probably no more than 15% 
of our 1955 crops of pigs will be 
sired by this kind of boar. And 
we need a lot more than that, 
if we’re going to lift pork out 
of its doldrums. 

Raising meat-type boars is the 
number one opportunity in the 
hog business today. 

Meat type really isn’t compli- 
cated. It’s simply a carcass that 
yields 48% to 50% of the weight 
in trimmed loin, ham, picnic, 
and butt. That calls for a longer 
leaner pig with less backfat. 

But the commercial hog raiser 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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wants more than just meat type 
in his boars. He’s especially in- 
terested in (1) growth rate from 
birth to market and (2) the 
amount of feed it takes to put on 
a pound of gain. 

While these two things are tied 
together closely, you'll find that 
neither is necessarily tied in with 
meat type. 

One of our breeder friends 
had a “hot” show-winning line 
a couple of years ago. He’s kicked 
them out of the herd now be- 
cause he found that it was taking 
about 74% months to get them 
up to 225 pounds. 

Here are some of the things 
that commercial hog men want 
you to furnish in the way of rec- 
ords, when they’re shopping for 
a boar: 

@ Back-fat thickness 
more than 1.3 inches. 

@ Scale 200 pounds at five 
months of age. 

@ Produce a pound of gain on 
no more than 3.3 pounds of feed. 

@ Be from a herd that’s had 
at least eight pigs marketed per 
sow. 

Of course, he’s probably not 
going to find all these things. 
But they're goals and they’re 
reasonable ones for the boar- 
raiser to shoot for. 

Back-fat: Wayne Brethorst, an 
Illinois Hampshire breeder, 
probes his boars with a steel ruler. 
He knows that each additional 
1 inch of back-fat means 1% 


of no 
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less in the carcass. 


Then, too, the live probe gives 
information on the animal itself. 
Carcass cut-outs on litter-mates 
or relatives may be misleading 
because there’s a lot of variation 
within litters and herds. And 
obviously you can’t use a carcass 
for breeding purposes. 

These fat-measuring rulers, 
which you can get from your 
breed association, aren’t hard to 
use and neither do they hurt 
the hog. 

You make a small incision 
through the skin with a sharp 
knife at shoulder, back and loin. 
Then you press the ruler down 
through the fat. The ruler stops 
when it hits the pork-chop mus- 
cle. The average of the three 
readings indicates the back-fat of 
that animal. 

Most breeders aim to probe 
when their pigs weigh about 200 
pounds. But scientists are now 
developing tables for adjusting 
the back-fat measurements at 
other weights to that for 200- 
pound animals. 

Growth Rate and Feed Effi- 
ciency: 

To check growth rate, weigh 
pigs at a standard market age 
of either five or six months. 
You'll probably find it practical 
to weigh and probe for back- 
fat thickness at the same time. 
If you must weigh at a different 
age, get tables from your Ex- 
periment Station or breed asso- 
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ciation to adjust your weights to 
one of these standard ages. 


While desirable, it’s a chore 
to get accurate feed records on 
the farm. 

You may decide not to bother 
with ’em. They will help a little 
in your selections—-may even 
help you clinch a few sales. But 
many experiments show that, on 
the average, the fastest-gaining 
hogs almost always make the best 
use of their feed. 

What you might be able to do 
is to test each litter or a group 
of litters from the same sire for 
feed efficiency. For an excellent 
outline of this procedure write 
to Dr. W. A. Craft, USDA Re- 
gional Swine Breeding Labora- 
tory, Ames, Iowa. 

Litter Size: Most of the im- 
provement in litter size in com- 
mercial herds will come through 
the hybrid vigor of a crossbred 
sow. Just the same, it’s still im- 
portant for the seed-stock pro- 
ducer to pick breeding stock from 
the largest, heaviest litters. 

Those are the main things that 
the commercial man wants in the 
way of information and perform- 
ance on the boars he buys. 

Now let’s blue-print a program 
of how you can get this informa- 
tion. 

Several states now operate test- 
ing stations—places you can take 
hogs for testing. But chances are 
you'll have to do the work right 
on your farm. There just isn’t 


room at these stations to check 
all the good doing, meat-type 
boars we need. 


If you can get in, of course, 
it’s easier for you, and it gives 
you a chance to see how your 
hogs stack up against the other 
fellow,s. But let’s take it on the 
farm—see how you can improve 
your own herd: 


@ Ear notch all pigs, so that 
litters and all pigs within litters 
can be identified. 


@ Weigh each pig at either 
five or six months. 

@ Measure the back-fat when 
the pigs are weighed. Probe bar- 
rows if you wish, but by all means 
probe all breeding stock, either 
sale stuff or animals you plan 
to keep. 


@ Record litter size (numbers) 
at birth, weaning, and market. 

With these four steps you will 
be able to produce tested boars 
and offer proof of meat type, 
growth rate and feed efficiency, 
and litter size. 

Then it might be well to put 
a few pigs from your best-doing, 
best-type animals in a testing sta- 
tion to see how they measure up. 

The potential market for these 
growthy, meaty boars is unlimit- 
ed. In Illinois alone, commercial 
hog men use about 50,000 boars 
each year in producing our 10 
million market hogs. How many 
of those are the kind of boars 
we've been talking about? 








RURAL REVOLT 
AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


Thousands of farmers defy U. S. Crop Curbs. 
Many won't pay fines .. . 


Condensed from the Wall Street Journal 


EWIS SHAFER doesn’t like 

the Government telling him 
how much wheat he can plant on 
his Westminster, Maryland farm. 
So when Federal agents came 
around recently to measure his 
acreage, Mr. Shafer and his three 
sons were ready with rifles in 
hand. “They told us if we went 
on their fields we wouldn’t actu- 
ally get killed,” says one badly 
shaken Government official, “but 
we might get nicked up pretty 
bad.” 

In Ashland, Montana, the St. 
Labre Indian Mission School has 
run afoul of Federal planting 
controls in a milder way. Mission 
officials reckoned they couldn’t 
grow enough wheat on their 28- 
acre allotment this year to raise 
money for feeding, sheltering and 
educating their 238 charges. So 
they decided to plant 65 acres, 
thus risking hundreds of dollars 
in Federal fines. 


A Quiet Uprising 
These two incidents, matched 


Lester Tanzer 


or almost matched by hundreds 
of others across the country, illus- 
trate a little-publicized uprising 
of U. S. farmers against the Gov- 
ernment. It’s one ironic outcome 
of stiffened planting controls that 
are designed to end the need for 
any planting controls. 


Some 45,000 farmers last year 
defied strict U. S. efforts, backed 
by cash fines for violators, to 
curb acreage planted in key 
crops. They’ve paid $8.5 million 
in penalties so far. This year, ac- 
cording to one Agriculture De- 
partment official, “we’re expect- 
ing at least as many such cases.” 


What’s more, growers have re- 
fused to pay overplanting fines 
totaling something under $2 mil- 
lion on 1954 crops, and the Gov- 
ernment is launching a court 
crackdown against them to head 
off wider violations on 1955 pro- 
duction. Nearly 1,400 growers of 
wheat alone are among the non- 
payers; individual unpaid fines 
run up to $2000 or more. And 


Reprinted by permission from the Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4 
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200-odd wheat farmers, like the 
gun-toting Shafers, have refused 
even to let Federal planting in- 
spectors onto their land this year. 

As a test case, Government 
lawyers took the Shafers to court 
to force them to let Federal 
agents on their farm to see if they 
were sticking within their allot- 
ment; the Federal District Court 
in Baltimore upheld the Govern- 
ment. Though the Shafer case is 
still on appeal, Government at- 
torneys are preparing to start ac- 
tion against more of the 200 
farmers who refused to let offi- 
cials scan their plantings. 


Government Starts Suits 

Even more important, accord- 
ing to Agriculture Department 
officials, the Government has so 
far started suits against about 200 
farmers who refused to pay cash 
penalties on excess wheat pro- 
duction in 1954. Hundreds more 
will follow soon. 

“An intolerable situation is de- 
veloping with respect to assess- 
ment of wheat penalties,” said 
Agriculture Secretary Benson re- 
cently. “Instances where farmers 
are refusing to pay, necessitating 
suits to collect penalties on the 
1954 wheat crop, are being re- 
ported at an increasing rate .. . 
Unless suits are filed to collect 
these penalties, it appears certain 
that there will be many more vio- 
lations in 1955.” 

The controls in question are 
“marketing quotas,” imposed by 
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the Agriculture Department on 
an estimated 3 million growers 
of wheat, tobacco, cotton, pea- 
nuts and rice this year; in 1954, 
all but rice came under these 
curbs. The idea is to force down 
plantings of these crops, thus 
stemming production of com- 
modities already in huge surplus 
supply. 

To get farmers to comply with 
acreage controls, Uncle Sam uses 
two weapons. One is denial of 
Federal price support to farmers 
who overplant acreage allot- 
ments. More important is the 
stiff cash penalty levied under 
marketing quotas on production 
from “excess” acreage. Growers 
who overplant wheat this year 
must pay a fine of $1.13 for each 
bushel grown on the extra land. 
By comparison, wheat price sup- 
ports this year are pegged at 
$2.08 a bushel. 


Under existing law, a farmer 
who overplants is subject to pen- 
alty even if he feeds all his wheat 
to his livestock or otherwise uses 
it himself. 


Cutback Continues 

Despite these devices, more 
and more farmers threaten to 
flout Uncle Sam’s controls. One 
compelling reason is the contin- 
uing cutback in acreage allotted 
to the affected crops. This year 
Federal farm men have called 
on growers to take 11 million 
more acres out of crops under 
marketing quotas; that comes 
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atop a 20-million-acre cut be- 
tween 1953 and 1954. These re- 
ductions coupled with sagging 
prices for many crops have gen- 
erally pushed farm income lower. 

One Benson aide explains the 
resulting violations this way: 
“Some farmers figure they can 
still make money even after pay- 
ing the penalty. Some just don’t 
like Government controls and 
price supports. Some violate al- 
lotments out of ignorance of the 
law. And some, of course, are 
just trying to get away with a 
dishonest buck.” 

Reports pouring into Agricul- 
ture Department headquarters 
from county agents throughout 
the nation bear out these explan- 
ations, at least in part. 

Many farmers take the attitude 
of Joseph Blattner, 82-year-old 
poultryman of Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Blattner doesn’t 
give a hoot about price supports. 
All he wants to do is raise enough 
wheat to feed the 6,000 chickens 
on his farm. So when the Gov- 
ernment cut back his acreage last 
year below the point he figured 
would meet his needs, Mr. Blatt- 
ner overplanted. And he sued 
Uncle Sam, claiming the control 


program was unconstitutional. 
But the court upheld the Gov- 
ernment. Result: A $179.20 


penalty for harvesting 160 bush- 
els too many. 

A sizable batch of grain grow- 
ers figure they can still come out 
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ahead on their “excess” wheat 
despite the hefty cash fines. One 
Wyoming grower raises a high- 
protein wheat that usually draws 
a premium in the market over 
other grades of grain. Last year, 
he got $2.37 a bushel for this 
wheat, about 25 cents more than 
the average for all bread grain. 
The $1.25 a bushel he cleared 
on his product, after the $1.12- 
a-bushel penalty, made _ his 
acreage violation profitable, he 
says. Many Nebraska growers do 
likewise. 


A similar case is that of a farm- 
er near Columbiana, Ohio. His 
product is “certified seed wheat.” 
Since it brings anywhere from 
40 to 60 cents a bushel over 
ordinary grades of wheat, he cal- 
culates his net return, even after 
anteing up the penalty, is big 
enough to make overplanting 
pay. 

A Wayne County, Ohio wheat 
grower is typical of those who 
ignore allotments on principle. 
Says he: “I’ve never asked the 
Government for any help on 
farm prices or anything. I voted 
against wheat marketing quotas 
this year and I'll do it every 
year.” 

The Monastery of the Holy 
Ghost in Conyers, Georgia, had 
a problem somewhat like that of 
the St. Labre Indian Mission. 
Actually, the monastery never 
sold its wheat. Rather, it ground 
all the grain it grew into flour 
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for bread and other wheat pro- 
ducts, all of which were con- 
sumed on the premises. When 
its 1954 allotment was cut be- 
low estimated needs, the retreat 
defied the controls and over- 


planted. 


The Biggest Headaches 

Of all the commodities under 
Government restrictions, officials 
say wheat gives them the biggest 
headaches. For one thing, wheat 
is the most widely grown of the 
controlled crops; about 1.5 mil- 
lion wheat farms are covered by 
allotments, compared with 1 mil- 
lion for cotton, the second most 
widely-planted controlled com- 
modity. 

For another, enforcement of 
wheat curbs is the most difficult. 
Growers of cotton and tobacco, 
for example, can’t do much with 
their products but bring them to 
market or warehouses. But wheat 
planters can store the grain on 
the farm, feed it to livestock or 
even make flour out of it—as 
well as just sell it. 

Last year, according to Agri- 
culture Department figures, 14,- 
268 wheat farmers overstepped 
their allotments. Actually, more 
tobacco growers — 23,250 — vio- 
lated Government restrictions, 
but the average excess was less 
than an acre per farm. More- 
over, controls have been imposed 
on tobacco raisers every year 
since 1938 and so Federal plan- 
ners can usually predict in ad- 
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vance how many growers will 
plant more leaf than they’re 
allowed. 


Most tobacco farmers pay their 
penalties with little fuss, partly 
because of an easy payment plan. 
Thus a Wake County, N. C., 
grower, who planted six acres of 
cigaret leaf last year despite a 
five-acre allotment, owed a pen- 
alty equal to one-sixth of the 
value of his crop because one- 
sixth of his farm was overplanted. 
Each time he delivered a pound 
of tobacco to the warehouse, the 
one-sixth penalty was automat- 
ally deducted from the price he 
received for it. 

But wheat growers must gen- 
erally pay fines in a lump sum, 
and 1954 was the first year of 
marketing quotas for wheat since 
before World War II. It’s too 
early to tell yet just how many 
wheat growers ignored _allot- 
ments this year. But with the 
Government requesting that acre- 
age be cut even lower than last 
year, officials say the number of 
violations could be greater than 
1954. Grain growers were allot- 
ted 55 million acres this year, 
compared to 62 million last year 
and 78 million in 1953, the last 
control-free crop. 

Of the 14,268 farmers who 
rebelled against wheat controls 
in 1954, Federal farmhands esti- 
mate more than half paid last 
year’s $1.12-a-bushel fine; all 
told, some $2,055,000 has been 
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collected thus far, representing 
about 1,835,000 bushels of excess 
wheat. Most of the rest of the 
violators took advantage of the 
“out” in the law to store their 
extra grain under bond on farms 
without shelling out any penalty; 
in some future year, these grow- 
ers can underplant their allot- 
ments and use the bonded wheat 
to make up for the intentionally 
short crop. 


In Kansas, for example, 1,819 
farmers last year overplanted al- 
lotments. Department officials 
say 1,320 paid $455,000 in pen- 
alties. Another 394 farmers stored 
excess grain under bond and 107 
of these have already indicated 
they planted less land than they 
were allotted for 1955. The 
other 105 Kansas growers just 
refused to settle up. 


Throughout the country, the 
Department has run up against 
1,374 farmers who won’t pay the 
fine or won’t store extra wheat 
from 1954 overplantings. At least 
320 of these cases have been 
quietly dropped because they’re 
too small, involving fines of $100 
or less. Almost 700 have been 
referred by county agents to De- 
partment attorneys for possible 
court action, and 200 of these 
have already gone to court. Of 
the remaining 350 or so, some 
will likely be passed on to the 
lawyers, some will be dropped 
because of insufficient evidence 
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or for some other reason. 


Others May See the Light 


Government counsel say they 
won’t bring to trial all the cases 
they've got on hand. One Fed- 
eral lawyer explains: “Where 
we've got four or five farmers 
in one county who won’t pay up, 
we'll probably just go into court 
against one of them. If we win, 
the other farmers are likely to see 
the light and pay up.” 

Farm Secretary Benson, of 
course, isn’t enamored of Gov- 
ernment planting controls. He 
greatly prefers flexible price 
props as a whittler of farm sur- 
pluses. But he thinks the curbs 
are temporarily necessary and he 
figures the law is the law. Still, 
Mr. Benson is plugging for a 
change in the law that would 
exempt from penalties any farm- 
er who grows wheat only for use 
on his own land as livestock feed, 
as seed for next year’s crop or 
to grind into flour for food pur- 
poses. These growers would still 
be denied price supports for 
planting wheat beyond their al- 
lotments. 

Mr. Benson’s efforts to secure 
such a bill were blocked this year, 
mostly by corn growers and their 
representatives in Congress who 
feared the move would spur use 
of wheat as a feed and cut into 
their markets. The farm chief 
is expected to renew the drive for 
such a bill in 1956. 























URING the past 15 years a 

large number of southern 
farmers cooperating with their 
soil conservation districts have 
learned to increase their regular 
cash income by managing their 
own woodlands. Many now get 
annual income from their wood- 
land just as regularly as from 
cultivated fields and pastures. On 
the average southern farm such 
integration of enterprises means, 
in effect, that they have increased 
their productive acres by some 
50 per cent. 


One big reason for the steadily 
increasing acreage of owner-man- 
aged farm woods is the develop- 
ment of a tree cutting system 
that is technically sound, yet so 
simple that any woodland owner 
can learn to use it in a short 
time. It is a “four point cutting 
procedure” developed by Soil 
Conservation Service technicians 


Four Points on 


Cutting Woodlands 


It is possible to obtain a steady, annual in- 
come from a well-managed farm wood lot . . 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


H. C. Mitchell and J. M. Case, 


Soil Conservation Service 


as a solution to the problem of 
interpreting forestry techniques 
for layman use. 


According to this procedure, 
there are four basic reasons for 
cutting a tree: (1) to thin or 
space the stand; (2) to salvage 
dead or dying trees; (3) to elim- 
inate worthless weed trees, and 
(4) to harvest crop trees. 


As a part of the instruction, 
the owner is given some rules 
for guidance in marking trees to 
be cut, such as cutting the less 
desirable trees first, in order to 
build up the quality of his grow- 
ing stock. 

Salvage is, of course, the most 
obvious of the four reasons. Only 
a minor percentage of timber 
trees need to be salvaged but 
the item is not to be ignored 
in the business of making money 
from woodlands. Many mer- 
chantable trees are killed in the 


Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Washington, D. C. 
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course of a year or damaged 
to the point where they make 
little or no growth and may die 
at any time. Insects, ice break- 
age, lightning, fire, disease, wind, 
and sometimes drought or flood 
all take their toll. In the course 
of a rotation of trees, some 50 to 
75 years, such losses in any given 
stand of timber could make the 
difference between very attractive 
profits or mediocre ones if the 
salable trees are not salvaged. 


Thinning of dense stands is 
simply to give the better trees 
“room to grow but none to 
waste.” Over the life of a fully 
stocked stand of southern pine, 
about two-thirds of the merchant- 
able volume is derived from thin- 
nings, so this is a most important 
item in proper management. 

Technicians have learned to 
define the correct spacing of 
southern timber as “D plus 6,” 
wherein “D” is tree diameter 
and 6 is an added factor to give 
average distance in feet between 
trees. Thus trees 10 inches in 
diameter should average 16 feet 
apart; 15-inch trees should av- 
erage 21 feet apart. Spacing in 
stands of trees in all timber types 
in the United States follows a 
D-plus-X formula. A few others, 
like eastern upland hardwoods, 
Lake States jack pine and west- 
ern yellow pine could use the 
same D-plus-6 formula for thin- 
ning as is used in southern pine. 
The others mostly grow at closer 
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spacings. The minimum spacing 
for dominant trees in any type 
can be determined from normal 
stand data published by the for- 
est experiment stations. Simply 
divide 43560 by the number of 
trees at a given diameter (D). 
This gives the square feet of 
growing space required per tree. 
The square root of that figure 
gives the averaging spacing be- 
tween trees in feet. Then sub- 
tract D and you have the value 
of X in the D-plus-X formula. 
Plotting many such figures on 
graph paper will show the species 
pattern. Another easy way to find 
the value of X is to plot num- 
bers of trees per acre over di- 
ameter, draw in the average 
curve and proceed as above for 
average values read from the 
curve. When the value of X is 
established for full stocking of 
dominant trees, add 2 or what- 
ever you like for spacing after 
thinning. 

Thinnings are made at fixed 
intervals, usually from 5 to 10 
years. The reason is a simple 
one, although not generally rec- 
ognized. A given site has a cer- 
tain capability for producing 
tree growth. The rate of tree 
growth, in turn, directly affects 
the number of years it takes for 
a timber stand to grow after a 
thinning until it needs thinning 
again. Although there is already 
a workable knowledge of the re- 
lationship between soil and tree 
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growth, a survey by Soil Conser- 
vation technicians is being made 
throughout the South to reduce 
the subject to a scientific basis. 


Without the D-plus-6 specifi- 
cation for thinning, the time in- 
terval between cuts would re- 
main an indefinite figure, man- 
ageable by foresters using indirect 
methods but too vague and un- 
certain to form a basis for teach- 
ing the farmer how to go about 
the job of woodland cutting. 

Release cutting is the removal 
of unmerchantable cull trees that 
are overtopping desirable young 
trees or seedlings. The worth- 
less trees may be eliminated in 
a number of ways, such as gird- 
ling, cutting, or chemical treat- 
ment of foliage or stem. Girdling 
is most common, but chemical 
treatment is becoming more pop- 
ular and holds great promise for 
the future. 

The past practice of cutting 
only the better trees and leaving 
the culls to grow and produce 
seed has been a major factor in 
the deterioration of southern 
woodlands. Something like 9 of 
every 10 acres have a more or 
less acute weed tree problem, so 
the release cutting practice has 
wide application. 

The crop tree cut, as used by 
the Soil Conservation Service, is 
really the key to the workability 
of the so-called D-plus system. 
It not only controls the length 
of the rotation but in the many 
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understocked woodlands it is the 
only commercial cutting that can 
be done. It works like this: (1) 
The technician makes a tentative 
decision as to how big a tree the 
soil will produce before growth 
falls off from old age; (2) then 
he calculates how many trees of 
that size there could be to the 

43560 
wre) © 
table supplied to him, he finds 
about how old a tree of that size 
will be if grown with good man- 
agement; and (4) in the last step, 
he calculates how many crop 
trees to cut per acre per year to 
come out even on the deal. This 
is simply the number of trees 
divided by the age. For example, 
step 1 points to 22-inch trees; 
in step 2 he calculates that there 
are fifty-six 22-inch trees per 
acre; in step 3 he finds that the 
22-inch tree is 56 years old; fi- 
nally, he divides the number of 
trees, 56, by the age, also 56, and 
knows that if he takes his crop 
trees at the rate of one per acre 
per year, in addition to thinning, 
he will be in the business of 
growing 22-inch trees forever on 
that particular site. 

The example sounds over-sim- 
ple but the fact is no more com- 
plicated. When all the calcula- 
tions for all soils are made, it 
has been found that taking crop 
trees at the same rate, one per 
acre per year, produces sawlog 
sizes on any commercial pine soil. 


acre: from a 
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The size of the crop tree varies 
from 17 inches on the poorest 
soil to 24 inches on the best. The 
answer of “one” is satisfactory 
everywhere, however, and the 
simplicity of the prescription is a 
real boon to those trying to teach 
a satisfactory brand of forest 
practice to the smaller woodland 
owners. The fact that the same 
prescription is applied to all soils 
does not mean that yields are the 
same from good and poor soils. 
Far from it. The range of po- 
tential yields is from 300 board 
feet per acre per year on the 
poor sites to 1,200 board feet on 
the best sites. The potential yield 
for average sites in the South is 
from 700 to 800 board feet. 
Crop trees are taken in groups 
so as to create openings about 
100 feet across. Such openings 
are needed for a new generation 
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of trees to start. Eventually, trees 
of many ages and sizes are pres- 
ent, with just the right number 
getting ripe to harvest as crop 
trees at each cutting. 

The smaller owners are the 
ones most in need of help. The 
larger ones have enough timber- 
land to justify their own staffs 
of foresters. However, those who 
do their own woods work, just 
as they do the other farm jobs, 
are finding that the four point 
cutting program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service gives them the 
help they need: (1) thin, (2) 
salvage, (3) weed, and (4) har- 
vest crop trees by count. By di- 
viding the woodlands into 5 to 
10 compartments and working 
one each year, they derive the 
additional benefits of annual in- 
come, equalized labor load, and 
reduced income taxes. 





Corn Driers Have 


There are many items on the 
credit side for corn driers, says 
Lawrence Calhoun, Virginia ag- 
ricultural engineer. 

A study of 25 Virginia farms 
showed it was possible to harvest 
corn an average of three weeks 
earlier when a drier was avail- 
able. Early harvesting, in turn, 
means less field and _ storage 
losses, a mechanical corn picker 
does a better job, and the land 
cover crops can be seeded early. 
Then too, corn can be sold or 


Many Advantages 


is cleared so small grain and 
ground for feed early. 

Corn driers simply remove ex- 
cess moisture from the corn by 
forcing air through it. There 
are both natural air and heated 
air driers on the market, and 
both can dry several bins per 
season. Almost any farm building 
can be used—cribs, round metal 
bins, and bins built in existing 
buildings. Portable corn driers 


also can be used for small grain 
and hay. 





























HAT is ahead for the little 
dairyman? 

This is a question of deep con- 
cern to many folks with whom 
we have been discussing today’s 
dairy problems. Can the little 
fellow meet the competition of- 
fered by the larger producer? 
How big should a herd be to jus- 
tify a modern “grade-A” oper- 
ation? 

Now a new development has 
been added to the dairy scene— 
the bulk tank. Dairy processing 
plants are switching over com- 
pletely to bulk handling. They 
will pay for themselves, but must 
be added to the investment neces- 
sary to produce grade-A milk. 

Actually, it’s pretty hard to 
put your finger on the exact price 
of a grade-A barn that will meet 
today’s health requirements. But 
the new barns do more than pass 
inspection. They offer savings in 
labor, and always labor is a big 
item in dairying. 

Is the day coming when all 
milk will be produced in grade- 
A barns, or something similar? 
Health authorities argue that 


HOW MANY COWS DO YOU NEED? 


Know how large a dairy herd you need 
to meet today's competition .. . 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Cordell Tindall 


milk going into dairy products 
like ice cream or cheese should 
be just as pure as milk we drink. 
Actually, grade-C milk is getting 
better all the time and all pro- 
cessors of grade-C milk are work- 
ing to improve their product. 

“Let’s don’t price all dairy 
products off the market,” warns 
one veteran dairy expert. “If 
the trend continues to more strict 
health regulations this can only 
mean a higher cost of milk,” he 
says. “This would just give sub- 
stitutes the toe hold they’re look- 
ing for,” he suggests. 

“Besides, the fact that milk is 
produced in a grade-A barn does 
not necessarily mean that it’s 
clean. Nor does milk always have 
to be produced in a grade-A barn 
to be free of dirt and bacteria,” 
he adds. 

A big problem on many farms 
is low volume production, and to 
make a good profit a farm fam- 
ily needs full employment. That’s 
where dairying fits into the farm 
management picture. Dairying 
increases the volume of sales on 
a small farm and, as everybody 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Kansas City, Missouri 
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knows, keeps everybody working 
hard. 

If dairying is indicated as a 
“must” in the farm management 
plan, the next question is wheth- 
er to shoot the works and go 
grade-A. 

Talking to a lot of folks in- 
terested in the dairy industry, we 
found just about everybody agrees 
a producer should have at least 
20 cows to go grade-A. 


As indicated, it’s difficult to 
get an accurate figure on grade- 
A costs. It depends on what you 
have to buy and build to add 
to what you already have. 


On the farm of Russell Hall, 
near Versailles, Missouri, oper- 
ated by George Truitt, we found 
a completely new grade-A layout. 
Here, a complete unit has been 
built, a 2-cow “walk-thru” milk- 
ing parlor with stanchions, pipe- 
line milker, a holding area cov- 
ered over with a roof to form a 
“breezeway” and a 52 by 52-foot 
loafing barn. 

This unit is nothing fancy, but 
just about as convenient as you 
could find. The barn is of pole 
construction, open on the South. 
Inside there’s an automatic-water 
tank. Mr. Hall put the cost 
roughly at $6,000. 

The Truitt-Hall herd has an 
average of 25 cows. Mr. Hall, 
a former management service em- 
ployee, thinks this should be in- 
creased to 35 or 40 cows. With 
more than 300 acres he thinks 
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the operation really should be 
a 2-man job. 

A new concrete, tilt-up, hori- 
zontal silo was built last fall 
and cows are self-fed silage in 
winter. 

Looking over his records for 
1954, Mr. Hall notes gross sales 
of milk totaled something over 
$8,000, of which a little more 
than half was profit. But with a 
new system just started during 
the recent dry years there was 
a feed cost of $1,800, too much 
he thinks. 

An important factor in the 
future of the dairy business is 
this new idea of bulk tanks. Cer- 
tainly, anyone thinking of build- 
ing new grade-A equipment 
should keep in mind the trend 
to tanks is almost revolutionary 
in some areas. 

One of the newest and most 
modern milkhouses in the area 
was built last year by F. J. Arm- 
strong. He did most of the work 
and the milkhouse is complete 
with a 4-stall tandem milking 
parlor with a pit and pipe line. 
The building has glazed tile walls. 
It cost about $8,000, with equip- 
ment. He is milking 35 cows, 
but is of the opinion he should 
boost this to 45 to make the milk- 
house a good investment. 
Advantages of Bulk Storage 

Bulk storage tanks appear to 
offer some advantages to the 
dairy farmer, some disadvantages, 
too. With a pipe-line milker 
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there is considerable convenience 
in that milk flows directly from 
cow to tank. There are no cans 
to lift, no cans to clean. 

It’s claimed producers get ex- 
tra weight—some milk sticks on 
the sides of the cans. With the 
tanks a calibrated measuring stick 
is used and the producer is paid 
for milk measured in the tank by 
the driver. Thus, he is sure to 
get full measure. 





Chemical weed killers are 
widely credited with begin- 
ning a new era in farming. 
The chemical which started it 
all is 2,4-D. Following World 
War Il, 2,4-D was a novelty 
under test on a few plants. 
Today, chemical weed killers 
are used on more than thirty 
million acres of cropland. 





HOW MANY COWS? 








There appear to be two dis- 
advantages. Now and then an en- 
tire tank of milk must be turned 
down because of off-flavor. This 
means a 2-day milk production 
loss. Then the electric bill is 
higher because more milk is be- 
ing cooled. If cans are picked 
up once a day a farmer actually 
cools only half a day’s milk. With 
the tank from which the milk 
is picked up every 2 days, prac- 





tically all the milk is cooled. 

For this same reason the dairy 
plant reports an improvement in 
quality of milk received because 
the milk is cooler. 


Talking with “Bud” Blattner, 
manager of Sunny Hill Dairy, we 
could see he is highly pleased 
with the bulk tank operation. 
And why not? There is no labor 
of dumping cans and cleaning 
them. The insulated tank de- 
livers the cold milk to the plant 
and it is quickly pumped into the 
the dairy’s tanks. No muss! No 
bother! 


What about a premium to pay 
the farmer for the tanks? The 
usual figure quoted is 35 cents 
a hundred. Mr. Blattner says 
actually the only tangible sav- 
ing is in hauling and this amounts 
to 15 cents a hundred. He does 
point out that producers of this 
dairy are getting a real premium 
of 40 cents for their milk, getting 
a St. Louis price with no hauling 
fee. 

He also reports more producers 
now have low bacteria counts, 
altho the counts are no lower for 
the good producers. 

We asked him how many cows 
a producer should have to make 
a bulk tank investment. His 
answer was 15. 





Records show that in 


1952 at least three farmers out of five 


in the United States obtained some of their farm supplies through 
cooperatives. These purchases amounted to almost two billion dollars, 


or about a sixth of the total used by all farmers. 


SESAME— 
Another Cash Crop for the South 





The new Palmetto variety of an ancient crop 
opens the door to new profits. . . 


ALMETTO, a new nonshat- 

tering sesame variety, has 
been developed and released by 
the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

The interest in sesame has 
been inspired by the fact that a 
new oilseed crop is needed as a 
supplement for cotton seed in the 
crushing operations of cotton oil 
mills throughout the South. In 
addition, many tons of the seed 
are used annually in making can- 
dy, cookies and bread. 

Sesame can also be a valuable 
livestock feed. After the oil is 
pressed from the seed the result- 
ing cake or meal makes an excel- 
lent high protein livestock feed. 

With the development of the 
new non-shattering Palmetto va- 
riety, the once ancient oilseed 
crop shows promise for the first 
time of opening up a new source 
of income for Cotton Belt farm- 
ers. 

Seed Ready for Release 

Why hasn’t the crop been 
grown before? Although the first 
sesame seed were introduced in 
America during the 17th century 
at Charleston, South Carolina, 


the crop has always been un- 
profitable because harvesting had 
to be done by hand and labor 
costs were high. Uneven ripen- 
ing of the seed and their habit 
of shattering prevented produc- 
tion of the crop on a large scale. 


The South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station became 
interested in the crop and its 
possibilities in 1943. Today, after 
12 years of research, the new 
non-shattering variety which rip- 
ens uniformly and can be har- 
vested mechanically is ready for 
release. 

The yield of Palmetto ranges 
from 300 to 1,000 pounds of 
clean seed per acre depending 
upon the location and weather 
conditions. The new variety has 
drought, root-knot, nematode, 
and wilt resistance. but is suscep- 
tible to several leaf diseases which 
are controlled satisfactorily by 
the use of disease-free seed and 
seed treatments. The seed color 
is tan. Oil content runs around 
48 per cent and protein is 28 
per cent. The crop can be com- 
bined with standard equipment 
without excessive loss of seed. 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia 
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OES IT PAY to keep indi- 

vidual production records 

on the cows in a commercial beef 
herd? 

One man who answers the 
question with an emphatic “Yes” 
is Roy Morrison of Calabasas, 
Calif. With assistance from Al 
Weber of the Los Angeles county 
farm advisor office, Morrison 
started a “herd performance 
book” in 1952. Already he has 
gathered valuable information 
that points the way to more 
economical production of high 
quality beef. 

To do this, he had to tackle 
two problems. 1) How to get 
useful weight figures at minimum 
cost in time and effort. 2) How 
to make use of this information. 


To set the stage, here are a 
few facts about the ranch. 


Morrison has been raising live- 
stock for more than 30 years on 
a ranch which lies in the rolling 
coastal hills in western Los 


Do Individual Performance Records Pay 
in Beef Breeding? 





Here is a man who finds the keeping 
of careful records pays well... . 


Condensed from Farm Management 


Robert Wilson 


Angeles county. The range is 
typical of the south coastal belt. 
Forage is mostly annual clovers, 
filaree, and annual grasses; the 
hills are dotted with scattered 
oaks. Winter rainfall makes the 
aative pasture best in the perio 
from January to May. He has no 
irrigated pasture but supplements 
dry range and stubble with a salt- 
protein feed; if there’s sufficient 
spring moisture, he grows a crop 
of sudan for calf pastures. 

Morrison has a breeding herd 
of about 200 grade Hereford 
cows, using registered Hereford 
bulls on them. Most of the calves 
are dropped in November and 
December. He has been _in- 
creasing the herd, growing his 
own heifers. The calf crop is 
finished on the ranch and sold 
at 18 to 20 months when steers 
will weigh about 1,000 pounds. 
Performance Record 

The herd performance book is 
a loose leaf ring binder in which 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, 
Union Stockyards, Los Angeles, California 
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there is a separate sheet for ev- 
ery cow in the breeding herd. 
For identification, each cow 
wears a neck chain with her 
number on a metal tag in figures 
large enough to be read from 
horseback. 

Each sheet provides space for 
the following entries: 1) for the 
cow, her identification number, 
date of birth, sire, dam, and 
grade, and 2) for each of her 
calves, date of birth, sire, sex, 
weight at marking time, weight 
and grade at weaning time, 
weight, gain, and gain index at 
marketing time. 

All weighing and grading is 
done as a part of regular ranch 
jobs. 

At marking time, when calves 
are two to ten weeks old, cows 
and calves are matched in range 
corrals, the cow’s number noted, 
and the calf guided into a chute. 
At the end of the chute is a 
small set of portable scales, where 
the calf is weighed. Then it goes 
onto a calf table, where it is 
branded, dehorned, vaccinated, 
castrated, and the identification 
number is tatooed on the left 
ear. 

This is done at several places 
on the ranch, hence the need 
for portable scales and calf table. 
To cover the full span of calving, 
from November through March, 
the work is done at several per- 
iods. 


At weaning time, when calves 
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are six to seven months old, they 
are cut from the cows and 
brought to ranch headquarters, 
where they are weighed and 
graded before moving into calf 
pastures. Going into the scales, 
each calf is caught in a squeeze 
where the ear number is read 
for the weight and grade records. 
As at marking time, there are 
several lots. 

At marketing time, from late 
June through August, steers and 
heifers are again weighed indi- 
vidually. This gives the final 
figure for determining gain and 
gain index. 

Two items in the procedure 
need some explanation. 

The grade given at weaning 
time follows a system suggested 
by specialists at the University 
of California. It is based on beef 
type and conformation. A calf 
that looks average for the lot is 
graded 2, better than average 1, 
and below average 3. To indi- 
cate marginal grades a plus or 
minus is placed after the number. 

While the standard in this case 
is the average of the lot, rather 
than formal breed standards, the 
grades will work out like this on 
a good herd: grade 1 calves are 
strictly fancy feeder types; grade 
2 should make choice feeders, 
and grade 3 indicates a plain 
animal. A grade 3 heifer does 
not qualify for the breeding herd. 

The gain index likewise is 
based on the average for the 
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lot. For each animal, gain from 
marking to marketing is taken 
from the record. Gains for each 
lot are totaled, and the average 
obtained. This sets the mid-point 
of 2 on a scale of 3. Better than 
average gains rate 2-plus or 1; 
below average gains are indexed 
as 2-minus or 3. 


In addition to the herd per- 
formance book, Morrison uses 
two other types of records. One 
is a weight and grade book for 
recording information at the 
scales; this data is later trans- 
ferred to the performance rec- 
ords. In addition, Morrison car- 
ries with him a small pocket 
notebook in which each cow is 
listed by number with a space 
for miscellaneous information. As 
he makes his rounds of the herd, 
every week or so, he enters such 
items as estimated date of calv- 
ing, bull that served the cow, 
and other pertinent items. 


Birth date and weight are 
often obtained in registered herds, 
but that’s not practical in a com- 
mercial operation. Morrison’s 
pocket notebook gives him a 
birth date figure that is accurate 
within a few days and is suf- 


ficient for his purpose. By weigh- 
ing in lots of comparable ani- 
mals and using the average for 
the lot as a standard for grade 
and grain index, he largely elim- 
inates age and birth weight 
factors. 


Marking Age 

Initially, Morrison made his 
first weigh at weaning, and fig- 
ured gain from that. But now 
he feels the marking age weight 
is more useful and justifies the 
modest extra effort. Weaning age 
weights are useful for some pur- 
poses and will be kept, although 
not needed for the full gain in- 
dex. Gain from marking to wean- 
ing, for example, can be placed 
on an index basis to measure a 
cow’s ability, and the figures can 
always be extracted from the 
records when needed. 

In making the performance 
record work, the gain index plays 
a key part. Sex and feed con- 
ditions affect gains so that differ- 
ent animals seldom can be di- 
rectly compared on a weight ba- 
sis, and figuring average daily 
gains gets into tedious arithme- 
tic. By using the gain index de- 
vice, Morrison reduces the effect 
of these variables, and university 
scientists say it is accurate 
enough to give him useful re- 
sults. 

Farm Advisor Al Weber points 
out an alternative which some 
may prefer, although it requires 
more arithmetic. Scientists have 
worked out correction factors for 


sex of the calf and age of the 
cow. These give an adjusted 
weight which is like the “mature 
equivalent” used in dairy produc- 
tion testing. 

None of the available correc- 
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tion factors were obtained under 
conditions like the Morrison 
ranch but, with the help of uni- 
versity scientists, Weber has 
worked out some factors for trial 
on the Morrison herd. The re- 
sults have made Weber enthusi- 
astic about “adjusted weights.” 

They make it possible, for ex- 
ample, to get an accurate com- 
parison on bulls bred to groups 
of cows of mixed ages with calves 
of both sexes. Adjusted weight 
also may be a valuable manage- 
ment tool in another way, Weber 
says. 

“Suppose you come up with 
an average adjusted gain of 610 
pounds for one year’s calf crop, 
and 630 pounds the next year. 
That’s a good indicator of prog- 
ress. Then suppose you drop 
back to 610 pounds. Perhaps a 
poor feed year was the reason; 
maybe then you should have fed 
more supplement.” 

Valuable Information 

For the present, Morrison is 
satisfied with the gain index. 
Three years isn’t much time to 
get information for many de- 
cisions with a long-term program, 
but he’s already learned several 
important things. 

One of them is the value of 
early calves. Here are the 1953 
average weights at weaning age 
for early and late calves. 


Nov.-Dec. Mar.-April 
Heifers ..400 Ibs. 375 Ibs. 
Steers .. .450 Ibs. 408 Ibs. 
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Feed conditions seem to offer 
the explanation. The November 
or December calf is with his 
mother for the whole time the 
grass is in top condition, while 
the March or April calf is too 
young to wean when the pasture 
dries out, and after that doesn’t 
gain as fast. With this evidence 
in mind, Morrison is increasing 
his efforts to get early calves. 

For the last two breeding sea- 
sons he’s been testing his bull 
battery by running each bull with 
a group of 35 to 40 cows in in- 
dividual pastures, and when the 
figures are in the books, he’ll 
have a good idea of the worth 
of each bull. Probably he won’t 
continue this practice; it gives 
him some management _prob- 
lems. But the figures will allow 
him to set up two other practices. 

1) the best bull will go with a 
bunch of the best cows. This 
group will be the main source of 
replacement heifers. 

2) Any new bull brought into 
the herd will be bred to a se- 
lected group of cows and won't 
be used for pasture breeding un- 
til the records are in for his first 
group of calves. For this, Mor- 
rison will use mature cows that 
have good records of their own, 
so the bulls performance can be 
accurately measured. 

Besides being a source of val- 
uable information, the records 
are a matter of intense personal 
interest to Morrison. 
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O ONE is letting the steer 

out of the pen when he ad- 
mits today’s cattle business is 
mighty complex! Newcomers to 
livestock production face a whole 
series of problems. 


Markets will never get less 
competitive. Weather and grass 
will always be a little unpre- 
dictable. And what’s more we’ve 
come to the shocking realization 
that tomorrow’s stockman has to 
be an “expert” of sorts. 


Many Talents Needed 


Feeding, simple disease treat- 
ment and fence mending are no 
longer enough. To make the 
most of the cattle industry the 
rancher must be an economist, 
a mechanic, a nutrition expert, 
a mathematician and a bevy of 
other highly skilled technical ex- 
perts combined into one. 


Helping future stockmen meet 
the complexities of modern beef 
production is a big undertaking. 
It’s being accomplished in an 
almost unbelieveable fashion at 


The story of a cow college where students 
learn by doing... 






Condensed from The Hereford Journal 


John Mette 


California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege at coastal San Louis Obispo. 
Cal Poly, in fact, is turning out 
a new kind of cowman. 


Back of Cal Poly is an unusual 
philosophy. Its administrators be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor and 
take pride in training men who 
are competent farmers and crafts- 
men. It is not a trade school, 
either! 


At Cal Poly they believe there’s 
a place for training men to co- 
ordinate planning a job and ex- 
ecuting it. Every student must 
learn to “do” each operation in 
his specialized field. That’s why 
a young man choosing to enroll 
at Cal Poly finds himself in a 
setup unlike that in any other 
college. 


From his first day of enroll- 
ment a future animal husbandry- 
man goes right to work on occu- 
pational courses, learning practi- 
cal skills in the field of his great- 
est interest. As he gains exper- 
ience and know-how in his major 


Reprinted by permission from The Hereford Journal, Kansas City, Missouri 
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subject he increasingly sees need 
for the supporting courses. These 
general courses he takes during 
the last part of his stay in col- 
lege. 

Cal Poly’s system is termed 
“upside down.” A student can 
earn a living, using skills he has 
learned, at whatever point he 
may be forced to leave school. 
Yet, for those remaining in col- 
lege all four years, a sound and 
general education is also ac- 
quired. 

Outdoor classrooms are as 
plentiful as those indoors. Lab- 
oratories are far more popular 
than lectures. With a setup like 
this, livestock takes a major role 
in teaching. 

Animal husbandry _ students 
must learn how to operate trac- 
tors and machinery, plant and 
harvest crops, handle horses, feed 
livestock, mix rations, manage 
ranges, test soils, make gates, 
feeders and watering devices; re- 
pair, adjust and overhaul all 
types of machinery, treat dis- 
eases and many more practical 
things. 

Skill Alone Not Enough 

Actual skills are not enough 
though! A young man must take 
allied subjects like botany, zo- 
ology and chemistry. To these 
he adds mathematics, farm eco- 
nomics and accounting. He’s 
taught to understand the world 
in which he lives and is partially 
aided by his close association with 
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numerous foreign students that 
come to the college to learn the 
practical side of American farm- 
ing. 

He is assisted in learning to 
express himself, to live with other 
people and to assume responsi- 
bility and leadership. This is ac- 
complished, in part, by scores of 
service and social clubs on the 
friendly campus, by an unusual 
annual itinerary of field trips, 
sale and show attendance and 
in-the-field contacts. 


The San Louis Obispo campus 
is called the “home unit.” It’s 
scarcely a dozen miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, midway between 
metropolitan Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Two other units 
are located in Southern Califor- 
nia—San Dimas and Pomona. 

Total enrollment in the animal 
husbandry departments is about 
500 men (Cal Poly has been non- 
coeducational for nearly half-a- 
century). Because the college’s 
philosophy is what it is, young 
stockmen have an unusual op- 
portunity to practice making 
good, before they actually get 
out into the business world. 

Part of a student’s experience 
comes through what is known 
as the “project system”—a huge 
revolving loan fund which grew 
out of a small bank loan under- 
written by a group of faculty 
members. Self-owned and man- 
aged projects, operated by stu- 
dents, give knowledge of com- 
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mercial production and market- 
ing of beef cattle. 

The student can earn money 
(“earn - while - learning”) while 
doing work directly associated 
with his major academic study. 
Too, it creates a remarkable in- 
centive for more rapid acquisi- 
tion of additional skills. Often- 
times eight or more men take on 
the fattening of a carload of 
steers with hopes of coming out 
on top at a major western show. 


No co-signer is required for a 
student. After borrowing from 
the fund to secure a project he 
is guarded against loss. It isn’t 
making things “too easy” for him 
though. A project loss, owing 
to neglect on the part of the op- 
erator, would result in a “strange 
ribbing from classmates”—a fate 
often-times worse than a college 
man and his cash parting com- 
pany. 

When animals are marketed 
the student retains two-thirds of 
the balance left after repaying 
the fund with 6 per cent interest. 

Although the project fund 
opens many avenues for student 
participation, steer fattening pro- 
jects are by far most popular. 


For the last two consecutive 


years Cal Poly’s longfed fat 
steers — Herefords — have 
copped the grand champion 


purple at San Francisco’s famed 
Cow Palace competing in the 
Grand National Livestock Expo- 
sition. Winning the ribbons and 
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trophies wasn’t the major tri- 
umph of Grand National honors. 
Neither does it pan out to be so 
awfully important that each stu- 
dent participating in the owner- 
ship will reap a little more profit 
from his adventure. 


What’s actually so impressive 
is that each man who invested 
time in turning out those win- 
ners has gained “just a little 
more” experience. He’s made a 
few more contacts. Educators are 
quick to admit that students are 
brought before potential employ- 
ers quicker by field trips, project 
work, judging teams and club 
activities than by any other 
means. 

Its another feather in Cal 
Poly’s cap to know the underly- 
ing factors behind the production 
of high quality cattle. Project 
and breeding-herd cattle are all 
student fed, groomed and shown. 
Instructors at Cal Poly have the 
commendable habit of “standing 
by” and offering advice when it 
is needed. Learn-by-doing, the 
college’s self-learned motto, is 
exactly what it implies. 


Cal Poly men have a tendency 
to create their own employment. 
Some enlarge upon their sound 
start acquired as high school 
Future Farmers. Others make 
measurable strides by the col- 
lege’s willingness to let them 
“take a cow to college.” 

We can go back through grad- 
uate records picking out at will 
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successful cases of individuals 
who have made good. One who 
got his foot in farming’s door 
at Cal Poly is John Gilli of Bak- 
ersfield, in Kern County, Cali- 
fornia. 

John enrolled at Cal Poly in 
the fall of 1936, fresh out of high 
school at Bakersfield. While still 
in high school he selected agri- 
culture as his field of work and 
carried several livestock projects 
in his active FFA enterprises. 


At Cal Poly he continued with 
his livestock production endeav- 
ors—beef, sheep and swine. As 
a sophomore he purchased two 
registered Hereford cows which 
he carried as projects. 


As a junior he purchased eight 
additional Hereford heifers and 
rented 100 acres of land adjoin- 
ing the school farm, where he ran 
his small herd of cattle. He went 
into partnership with another 
animal husbandry student, fed 
out a carload of 20 steers and 
showed them at the Great West- 
ern Livestock Show in _ Los 
Angeles. 

A year after graduation John 
and his college classmate formed 
a working partnership, leased 600 
acres of pasture and farming 
land, purchased 35 head of addi- 
tional Hereford breeding stock 
and added some swine and tur- 
keys. They had introduced them- 
selves to agriculture—the Cal 
Poly way—and been readily 
accepted. 
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There is a steady demand for 
topflight graduates in animal 
husbandry. Possibilities of place- 
ment are determined by a man’s 
abilities. Many choose to return 
to their home farms, working 
their way into family partner- 
ships. Others start as farm fore- 
men or managers, as herdsmen, 
feed yard operators, feed mill em- 
ployees, feed salesmen, livestock 
magazine field editors or beef in- 
dustry promotion men. 


Some choose to become agri- 
cultural instructors, research men, 
salesmen with livestock commis- 
sion firms or one of hundreds 
more allied beef industry jobs. A 
few are able to secure financial 
backing and choose to go into 
ranching for themselves. 

How much in-the-field train- 
ing helps young stockmen can 
never be accurately determined. 
Employer reaction has been ex- 
tremely favorable to practically 
trained Cal Poly graduates. 


Cal Poly is a 4 year, fully ac- 
credited college, recognized as be- 
ing just a few steps ahead in pro- 
viding occupational training on 
a college-level. It’s accredited 
to give teaching credentials in 
several subjects, including agri- 
culture. 

Cal Poly is headed by a big, 
jovial ex-agricultural teacher 
named Julian A. McPhee. He 
came to Cal Poly in 1933 when 
it was still a junior college with 
less than 150 enrollment. 








Read the Fertilizer Label 


This article contains sound advice for every farmer. 
The amount of plant food varies from product to 





‘heme To get your money's worth it pays to 
now what you buy... 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


James H. Eakin, Pennsylvania State University 


HAVE before me a folder ad- 

vertising a product being sold 
in Pennsylvania as a soil amend- 
ment. It states, “Absorbs sun 
heat in the spring, warming the 
soil for earlier crops. Holds high 
moisture content, thus cooling the 
soil during the hot, dry months.” 


This sounds like we can buy 
a combination furnace and re- 
frigerator by the bag. In spite 
of how ridiculous it may appear, 
this product and many others like 
it will relieve farmers and home 
owners of thousands of dollars 
this year. 


Because such numerous pro- 
ducts are sold in Pennsylvania 
to feed plants it would be well 
worth while to be on your toes 
when someone mentions: 1) nat- 
ural products; 2) soil builders; 
3) soil amendments; 4) base 


The fertilizer law states that if 
a product is to be sold as a fer- 
tilizer it must have 16 per cent 
or 16 units of available plant 
food. In other words, it is per- 
fectly legal to sell a 5-10-10 fer- 
tilizer because it has 25 units or 
per cent of available plant food. 
However, it would be illegal to 
sell as fertilizer a 2-8-4 since it 
comes under the minimum of 16 
per cent. 


Is It Total Plant Food? 


There is quite a difference be- 
tween total plant food and avail- 
able plant food. For example, 
rock phosphate may contain 33 
per cent phosphoric acid (P2O*) 
and this fact alone would seem 
to make it a better buy than 
superphosphate containing 20 per 
cent phosphoric acid. However, 
the phosphorus in superphosphate 


r exchange minerals; 5) colloidal is all immediately available and 
n clay, etc. In my whole file of the phosphorus in rock phosphate 
. these many products the word has only about three per cent 

fertilizer is not mentioned. Why immediately available, if it is a 
: are these materials not sold as good grade of rock phosphate. 
<A fertilizers? It would be unlawful. Other ground rock products, 
fe 
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however, sold as carriers of po- 
tash, with a little calcium and 
magnesium are much inferior in 
all respects to rock phosphate. 

Of course, there are those who 
wish to grow crops the “natural 
way and refuse to use commer- 
cial fertilizers since they are un- 
natural. I have read many ar- 
ticles against using superphos- 
phate because it is made with 
sulphuric acid. The acid is 
added to the rock phosphate to 
make superphosphate, but the 
acid is completely changed in 
the chemical reaction and ends 
up as calcium sulfate, a very 
bland material. 


One can make a good grade 
of table salt by mixing lye and 
hydrocloric acid either of which 
would be a little hard on the 
stomach, but when mixed in 
proper proportions a palatable 
product is made. This unnatural 
business, as far as fertilizer is 
concerned, yields no basis for 
recommending ground rocks for 
crop production just because they 
are nature’s product. 

How to read the label: 

1. If the label does not state 
what is in the package, don’t buy 
a pig in a poke. Just because 
the outside of the package states 
the material is nature’s own gift 
to the plant world, contains rich 
humus or activating soil bacteria, 
hormones, vitamins, etc., doesn’t 
necessarily mean it is worth a 
nickel. 
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2. Don’t be sold a bonus pro- 
duet. Many of these soil amend- 
ments list on the label a long list 
of trace elements all the way 
from fluorine to titanium. If you 
buy this product you get a bonus 
of all these wonderful minor 
trace elements. The honest truth 
is an analysis of a fence post 
will yield a long list of minor 
elements. How important are 
they for crop production? They 
have never proved to be of im- 
portance to crop production in 
Pennsylvania with the exception 
of an occasional need for boron 
on alfalfa, and a need for iron 
for certain shrubs on alkaline 
soil. 

There are good minor element 
mixtures or single minor element 
carriers. Just read the label and 
it will tell whether the substance 
inside the package is a real minor 
element mixture or just a bonus 
for buying the rest of the con- 
tents. Some reputable companies 
put small amounts of trace ele- 
ments in their commercial fer- 
tilizers. This practice is justified 
since this fertilizer may be sold 
in states where there is a genuine 
minor element problem. 


3. Look for silicates. Many 
of these “soil additives” being 
sold in our state contain almost 
half or over half silicates. The 
companies list this on the package 
as silica or the oxide of silica 
(SiO2). This is inert material 
such as sand. 
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4. Don’t purchase organic mat- 
ter or humus at regular fertilizer 
prices. Buy humus (muck or 
peat) for mulching flowers, 
shrubs or for mixing with soil 
to increase water holding capa- 
city. Muck and peat, our best 
organic materials, have little val- 
ue as fertilizer. Its use is profit- 
able only for intensive produc- 
tion such as flowers, fine turf 
areas or in greenhouses, and will 
do a fine job. However, buy peat 
or muck at the current price for 
this product. 

Any legitimate organic pro- 
duct of a fertilizer nature will 
state on the package that the ma- 
terial is organic in nature and 
contains a certain percentage of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
There are many products of this 
nature used for lawn fertilizer 
such as Milorganite, Agrinite, 
and Kap-organic. However, you 
can be overcharged for some 
sewage sludge by-products. They 
are, primarily, slowly available 
nitrogen carriers, but contain dif- 
ferent amounts of available nit- 
rogen. A good rule of thumb is 
if the analysis shows two per cent 
available nitrogen, it should cost 
about $20 per ton, for the three 
per cent nitrogen $30 per ton, 
eight per cent nitrogen $80 per 
ton and so on. 

5. Beware of outlandish state- 
ments. One product advertises 
“It is hydroscopic; it draws mois- 
ture from the air, holding it in 
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the soil, thereby producing abun- 
dant crops in dry seasons.” An- 
other product adds valuable bac- 
teria to the soil in one breath 
and in the next breath states that 
their product is sterile. It can’t 
be both. Here is one that states, 
“No lime required; contains all 
the lime required to keep soil 
normal for all crops and plants.” 
This is a large order since some 
of our soils require 10,000 
pounds of good limestone per 
acre to neutralize soil acidity. In 
other words, it means using a 
little horse sense when it comes 
to laying out dollars for some- 
thing being sold with a big story. 
Just ask a lot of questions, such 
as why don’t you sell this as fer- 
tilizer, and chances are the seller 
will run for the woods or start 
fast talk, but will say nothing. 


Ground Rock Products 

With the exception of a good 
grade of rock phosphate (33% 
P2O5) most ground rocks are 
usually poor buys. Most all 
these products have been tried 
out many times in research plots, 
and regular farm grade commer- 
cial fertilizers will out-produce 
them many times over. Below are 
listed some of the best known 
ground rock products and some 
of their characteristics. The fol- 
lowing are not trade names, but 
are general terms which have 
been used for years. 
Rock Phosphate 


In some sections of the country 
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such as Illinois the deposits of 
rock phosphate are near at hand 
(Tennessee) and the rock can 
be shipped in profitably. A good 
grade of rock phosphate on semi- 
acid soil has about half the power 
of crop production of an equal 
amount of superphosphate. In 
other words, if superphosphate 
sells for $32 per ton, one should 
not pay more than $16 per ton 
for a high grade rock phosphate. 
Even then one should always use 
superphosphate or mixed fertiliz- 
er when planting the crop, since 
the rock cannot deliver phos- 
phorus quickly enough for fast- 
growing plants. On alkaline soils 
or near neutral, rock phosphate 
is not much good, but superphos- 
phate still retains its greater ef- 
ficiency. 





In 205 B.C., Romans 
passed a law to prevent wo- 
men from driving chariots or 
riding horses on the streets 
of ancient Rome. 











Colloidal Rock Phosphate 

This is just an inferior grade 
rock phosphate. It is the out- 
wash from the regular rock phos- 
phate deposits and is also called 
“Waste Pond Phosphate.” Dur- 
ing the outwash process the rock 
phosphate gets mixed or diluted 
with clay, hence the name col- 
loidal.”” It is poor business to pur- 
chase clay by the bag when we 
are blessed with so much of it. 
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This material will contain 18 to 
23 per cent phosphoric acid, 
well below a good grade of rock 
phosphate. 


Greensand Marl 


This is also known as “glau- 
conite,” and is a silicate of iron 
and potassium. Huge deposits 
of greensand occur in New Jersey 
ranging in thickness from one to 
thirty feet. This material is a 
low grade potash-bearing mater- 
ial and for this reason its best 
use is in the region which adjoins 
the deposits. Since it contains 
only six to seven per cent total 
potash, it must be applied at 
rates ranging from five to fifteen 
tons per acre. The transportation 
charges are usually too much for 
a low grade material such as 
greensand. This is particularly 
true when one can purchase one 
ton of muriate of potash which 
contains 60 per cent potash for 
about $60, all of which is avail- 
able for plant growth. 


Diabasic Trap Rock 


Diabasic trap rock is a rather 
general term applied to a certain 
type of igneous rock containing 
a minute amount of phosphorus 
and a very small quantity of 
potassium, calcium and magne- 
sium. Ordinary trap rock will 
analyze about 82 per cent silica, 
aluminum and iron as oxides. 
The rest of it consists of about 
14 per cent lime oxides and a 
whole host of trace elements 
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which can always be found any- 
where. The total potash seldom 
runs over 1.70 per cent and the 
total phosphorus runs about one 
to two tenths of one per cent. 
In other words, there just isn’t 
much for a self-respecting plant 
to feed on in trap rock. 


Ground Granite 


This product is generally sold 
as “granite dust. It is a low 
potash-bearing rock product with 
a total potash content of about 
4.8 per cent K.O. Again we are 
dealing with insoluble silicates, 
feldspar and quartz. One ton of 
granite dust will yield about 15 
pounds of available potash. The 
cost of a ton of granite dust is 
about $22. Using as a standard 
for comparison, one ton of 60 
per cent muriate of potash will 
yield 1,200 pounds of potash cost- 
ing $60 a ton. This means that 
15 pounds of available potash 
from the granite dust costs $22, 
or each pound of potash costs 
$1.47. A pound of potash from 
muriate of potash costs about 
$.05 per pound. Or it would cost 
about $1,750 to buy from granite 
dust the same amount of avail- 
able potash as would be found in 


one ton of muriate of potash cost- 
ing $60. Cost comparisons such 
as this can be made from inform- 
ation obtained in sales literature 
and from the label on the prod- 
uct. Again it must be mentioned 
that in reading a label don’t let 
the issue be clouded by a long 
list of insoluble or total consti- 
tuents in the product. This makes 
it appear as if you are getting a 
lot for your money. You are cer- 
tainly getting tonnage, but little 
available plant food. 

Most of the above mentioned 
products advertise their products 
will not burn plants, and can be 
applied anytime, anywhere. They 
are correct: there isn’t enough 
available plant food in them to 
burn anything. 

There are many fine com- 
mercial fertilizers manufactured. 
Each dollar invested in them will 
usually yield four or more dollars 
in increased crop yields. If it 
wasn’t for these commercial ferti- 
lizers food production in the 
United States would drop about 
25 per cent in short order. These 
fertilizers all have a label attach- 
ed to the bag; read it, and don’t 
forget the fine print. 





Extension reaches 8 million—More than 8 million families 


were assisted by some phase of Extension work in 1953. The 
figure is 24 per cent larger than for the previous year, according 
to an Extension Service analyst. Nearly 4 million were farm families, 
and more than that many were rural non-farm families and urban 
families. The number of non-farm families served by county agents 
increased surprisingly. 











ARLY settlers in central IIli- 

nois, where Valley Farm was 
located, had to depend at first 
on shallow wells for their water 
supply. They usually dug these 
wells at some low place on the 
farm where water was most like- 
ly to be found. 


Frequently they sank wells 
near a pond of surface water. 
Such ponds were often contami- 
nated, and the water became a 
common cause of ague or malar- 
ia. From these infections the 
hardy pioneers suffered much 
and, for relief, took unlimited 
doses of quinine. At other times 
the ponds dried up like the brook 
from which Elijah drank; and 
the wells, too, failed in the heat 
of the summer. 


As soon as a settler could, 
therefore, he sank a deeper well. 
He used stone or brick to curb 
the well instead of the tempo- 
rary wooden framework used for 
the shallower wells. For the 
most part the deep wells pro- 
vided a sufficient supply of good 
water, which sometimes had a 


Digging the Well Deeper 


at Valley Farm 


Nostalgic memories of boyhood 


on an Illinois farm .. . 


Horace Greeley Smith 


special flavor, determined by the 
mineral or soil from which the 
water drained into the well. 


Frequently a farmer would 
claim for the water of his well 
some specific quality that made 
it unusually palatable. Evidently 
David of olden days had some 
such recollection of the water 
from the well at Bethlehem. 


My clearer remembrance of 
the well at Valley Farm begins 
with one of the second type. The 
thirty-foot well was a constant 
source of supply. When some 
of the neighboring wells went 
dry, the water from Valley Farm 
was shared with those in need. 


Finally toward the end of one 
very dry summer, the well at 
Valley Farm began to show signs 
of failing. There was not always 
enough water for the horses when 
they came from the field, or for 
the cattle as they came up from 
pasture. It was pitiful to see them 
stand waiting to slake their thirst 
when there was no water to 
drink. One never-to-be-forgotten 
chore of those days was driving 


Reprinted by permission of the Author, 
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the cattle to another source of 
water about a mile away. This 
experience taught me to appre- 
ciate the phrase, “a dry and 
thirsty land.” 


People had two possible choices 
when the well went dry in those 
days. The first was to bore a 
much deeper well and strike a 
lower water table. The other 
was to dig the present well deep- 
er. Fortunately, the latter was 
chosen at Valley Farm. 


The man employed for this 
task came with his impressive 
equipment — a windlass, rope, 
bucket, and spade. It was a 
rather awesome experience for 
two small boys to see one lonely 
man lowered into the well. As 
he disappeared his voice seemed 
to have a sort of unearthly sound. 
By and by a slackening of the 
rope showed that he had reached 
bottom. The attendant relaxed 
and stood at ease, waiting for 
a call to lift the first bucket of 
dirt. 

Often a well might be lowered 
fifteen or twenty feet before an- 
other vein of water could be 
tapped. To the surprise of ev- 
eryone, this was not necessary. 
The digger removed one layer of 
earth about fifteen inches deep. 
Then as he drove his spade in 
for the second round, it cut 
through into empty space. 

After two or three spadefuls 
had been taken out, the bottom 
of the well literally caved in; 


and the man found himself 
standing in an _ underground 
stream of water about three feet 
deep. He signaled to the man 
above, and was pulled up to re- 
port what had happened. Every- 
one rejoiced in the early dis- 
covery of the water for which 
they had been digging. For more 
than half a century, the well has 
continued to serve that farm and, 
in times of need, the neighboring 
farms as well. During the thresh- 
ing seasons, the well at Valley 
Farm provided two or three 
thirsty steam engines with all the 
water that was needed. The 
windmill often ran day and night, 
but never did exhaust the sup- 
ply. That well seems to express 
the generosity of the prophets 
of old, as they summoned ll 
who would to come and partake 
of life-giving waters. Nearly all 
the other wells like this one in 
the community have long since 
been abandoned, but the well at 
Valley Farm continues to pro- 
vide an unending supply of good 


water. 


There is a richer meaning to 
this story of digging deeper the 
well at Valley Farm, even as 
Jesus pointed out concerning the 
water drawn from the wayside 
well in Samaria. We often find 
ourselves in a strange and wist- 
ful way yearning for an inde- 
finable something that we think 
can satisfy our deepest longings. 
Something there is, we feel sure, 
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that will enable us to lead lives 
with more radiance and greater 
power. In scriptural language 
one would say, “my soul thirst- 
eth.” 

Too often we assume that we 
must go on a long pilgrimage or 
pay some great price to attain 
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what we seek, and so we lose 
heart. We may find what we 
long for near at hand. It may be 
available with little effort, just 
as the well digger easily and 
quickly found a new supply of 
water at Valley Farm. 





Bulk Tank Best When Big Enough 
For 3-5 Milkings 


What size bulk tank will your 
dairy farm need? 


Carl Neitzke, Wisconsin farm 
electrification specialist, says it 
depends on herd size, pickup 
schedule, and expected dairy herd 
increase in the next few years. 

He suggests this rule of thumb: 
Buy one big enough to hold three 
milkings during the flush season 
where there’s an every day pick- 
up. If milk is hauled every other 
day, the tank will need to hold 
five milkings. 

A number of different bulk 
tanks are available, but there are 
two main types—ice bank tanks 
and direct expansion tanks. 

The ice bank tanks use ice 
water for cooling. The refriger- 
ating coils freeze a bank of ice 
which keeps the cooling water 
near 32 degrees. The cold water 
sprays against the sides and end 
of the milk tank. Some ice bank 
tanks are cooled on just three 
sides, while others are cooled on 


all sides. 


Direct expansion tanks don’t 
have an ice bank or a cold water 
spray. Instead, the refrigerating 
coils are installed tight against 
the wall of the milk tank. The 
milk cools when it comes in con- 
tact with this cold wall. The di- 
rect expansion tanks usually cost 
more to buy, but are cheaper to 
operate than ice-bank coolers, 
says Neitzke. 


Ice-bank tanks move the heat 
from the milk into the milk house 
over a relatively long period. 
That makes a more even milk 
house temperature than a direct 
expansion cooler that delivers all 
the heat out of the milk and 
into the house in a short period. 

The milk house must be well 
ventilated to remove this heat 
during the summer months. High 
milk house temperatures increase 
the operating cost. 


University of Wisconsin 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Marketing Certified Eggs 


Creating a demand for quality is slow work, 
but it can be done... 


Condensed from Everybodys Poultry Magazine 
Roderick L. Reynolds 
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that will enable us to lead lives 
with more radiance and greater 
power. In scriptural language 
one would say, “my soul thirst- 
eth.” 

Too often we assume that we 
must go on a long pilgrimage or 
pay some great price to attain 
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what we seek, and so we lose 
heart. We may find what we 
long for near at hand. It may be 
available with little effort, just 
as the well digger easily and 
quickly found a new supply of 
water at Valley Farm. 





It all goes to show that farming 
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two main types—ice bank tanks 
and direct expansion tanks. 
The ice bank tanks use ice 
water for cooling. The refriger- 
ating coils freeze a bank of ice 
which keeps the cooling water 
near 32 degrees. The cold water 
sprays against the sides and end 
of the milk tank. Some ice bank 
tanks are cooled on just three 
sides, while others are cooled on 


inat makes a more even miulk 
house temperature than a direct 
expansion cooler that delivers all 
the heat out of the milk and 
into the house in a short period. 

The milk house must be well 
ventilated to remove this heat 
during the summer months. High 
milk house temperatures increase 
the operating cost. 
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OULTRYMEN have had 
their share of troubles during 
the past year or 18 months. 

Prices received for eggs plum- 
meted down to rock bottom 
while production costs remained 
about the same. This situation 
can be attributed in large part to 
an over abundance of shell eggs. 
More eggs were offered for sale 
than customers stood ready to 
buy at the going price. As is 
usually the case, a drastic re- 
duction in price was necessary 
to move this perishable com- 
modity. 

In an attempt to rectify this sit- 
uation, egg producers have sup- 
ported many schemes to “pro- 
mote eggs.” The object, of 
course, being to increase the de- 
mand for eggs and thus strength- 
en the market. These promotion- 
al efforts, plus very attractive 
egg prices to consumers, have 
served to move a vast quantity 
of eggs through commercial chan- 
nels. Much of this action, how- 
ever, has been hasty and not de- 
signed to benefit the egg produc- 


Marketing Certified Eggs 


Creating a demand for quality is slow work, 
but it can be done... 


Condensed from Everybodys Poultry Magazine 


Roderick L. Reynolds 


er over a long period. Beyond a 
doubt, the low egg prices have 
had as great an influence in in- 
creasing egg consumption as have 
the various promotion themes. 
A much more desirable and 
lasting approach to this problem 
of increasing consumption of 
eggs has been proving itself in 
New Jersey for the past 15 years. 
There is an organization in that 
state, New Jersey Poultry and 
Egg Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation, Inc., by name, whose 
sole reason for being in business 
is to place before the public an 
identifiable high quality nearby 
egg. Their product is the well 
known New Jersey State Certified 
Egg which they market at the 
rate of 1600 to 1700 cases a week. 
The Marketing Association is 
a non-profit organization owned 
and operated by four New Jer- 
sey auctions. The governing body 
of the Association is the board 
of directors, made up of one rep- 
resentative from each of the four 
member auctions and two poul- 
trymen “at large” from the state 
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poultry association. 

The operation of this associa- 
tion consists of purchasing eggs 
from each of the four controlling 
auctions and candling, packing 
and marketing them. Eggs are 
purchased in competitive bidding 
against other would be buyers. At 
the present time the certified eggs 
are sold to four large dairies, 
four chain groceries and several 
independent stores. 


The entire plant is designed 
for rapid, efficient handling and 
grading of eggs. The eggs pur- 
chased have already been graded 
by the auction according to stan- 
dard wholesale grades. They are 
delivered to the Marketing As- 
sociation in the usual 30-dozen 
cases and held in the receiving 
cellar at 45 to 50 degrees until 
they can be candled. A roller 
track leads from the receiving 
cellar to the candling room. In 
this darkened room there are five 
teams of candlers consisting of 
three persons per team. The in- 
coming eggs roll within an arm’s 
length of each candling team 
so there’s no man-handling of 
cases. 


The first girl of each candling 
team removes the eggs from the 
case and places them on the 
candling track. They roll freely 
over the candling light and the 
state inspector doing the can- 
dling removes the inferior eggs. 
The premium eggs are not 
touched by the candler. He per- 
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mits them to roll by undisturbed. 
The third member of the team 
cartons the eggs and places them 
on a moving belt which carries 
them to a revolving table. Here 
the cartons are picked up and 
packed 24-dozen to the case. 

The eggs then go to the ship- 
ping room and are loaded for 
distribution. The shipping room 
is kept at 55 to 60 degrees, some- 
what warmer than the holding 
room, to alleviate sweating dur- 
ing shipping. 





Back in the 1920's, it is es- 
timated a housewife had to 
spend 5!/, hours kitchen 
time preparing a day's food 
for a family of four. Today, 
she can do it in I!/5 hours. 











These New Jersey Certified 
eggs are three to four days old 
when delivered to the stores or 
dairies and because of their qual- 
ity, are guaranteed for seven days 
after delivery if properly stored. 
The Association keeps a sales- 
service man on the road constant- 
ly, not only to sell Certified eggs 
but also to check on storage con- 
ditions and egg-keeping quality 
in the stores. The price of the 
eggs is determined by the New 
York market price for eggs of 
equal quality, plus a premium to 
cover operating costs. 


An interesting sidelight which 
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demonstrates this quality factor 
is seen in a test shipment of cer- 
tified eggs made to the United 
States Lines, operator of the 
U.S.S. America and other luxury 
liners. Of all the New Jersey 
Certified eggs delivered to the 
steamship company during the 
test period, better than 90 per 
cent were AA. That’s egg quality! 
The New Jersey Poultry and 
Egg Cooperative Marketing As- 
sociation, Inc., uses extensive ra- 
dio advertising to promote the 
consumption of eggs, especially 
State Certified Fresh Eggs. 


Here, then, is a firm employ- 
ing about 30 people that buys, 
candles and distributes approxi- 
mately 40,800 dozen eggs weekly, 
whose sole purpose is to offer 
consumers the best pack possible. 
This is egg promotion on a high 
level. While it is certainly de- 
sirable to urge people to eat more 
eggs, operations like this one that 
produce a Certified egg of unim- 
peachable quality have a far 
more lasting effect and make 
more friends for the egg pro- 
ducer than mere slogans or ad- 
vertisements. 





Are Farmers Really Depressed? 


While a few long-faced farm 
leaders talk hard times, most 
farmers seem to bask in the light 
of prosperity. 

Their unflagging faith in the 
land is revealing. Reports from 
some sections show farm real es- 
tate is bringing highest prices on 
record. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson recently touched on this 
subject, saying: 

“I believe there is a real basis 
for this optimism ... We are 
an expanding, dynamic nation 

. enjoying the highest level of 
income in all our history... 
Farm land values tell me Ameri- 
can agriculture is fundamentally 
sound.” 

A few statistics on gross in- 


come, including government pay- 
ments, are interesting. 


1922 $10,877,000,000 
1932 $ 6,400,000,000 
1942 $18,592,000,000 
1952 $36,567,000,000 . 
1953 $35,430,000,000 
1954 $33,847,000,000 


Like living conditions, produc- 
tion methods have steadily im- 
proved. Corporate farming, often 
intended to take advantage -of 
high supports, has spread. Great- 
er and greater use of machinery 
also has helped to lower the num- 
ber of workers on the farm: 


Thus per capita income has 
further increased. 


Washington Soy Letter 








YOUR FRUIT TREES AND WATER 





John 


HERE are many things about 

water and plant relations 
that still are not fully under- 
stood. Some of the basic infor- 
mation we have, however, par- 
ticularly with reference to fruit 
trees, will give the grower a clear- 
er understanding of the water 
needs of his trees. 

First, let us consider how much 
water soils will hold and how 
much of that water plants can 
take up through their roots. The 
amount of water a soil will hold 
when it is wet from rain or irri- 
gation and the free water has 
drained away is termed its field 
capacity. This varies with the 
texture of the soil. Field capacity 
of a coarse sand may be only 
4 or 5 per cent by weight, of a 
fine sand 8 to 12 per cent, of a 
silt loam 14 to 18 per cent, and 
of clays 20 to more than 30 per 
cent. 

In most soils about hAalf the 
water they will hold is available 
for plant use—generally well over 
half that in coarser type soils 


One mature apple tree uses 60 to 125 gallons of 
water in one summer day. The drying out of any 
portion of root zone decreases rate of fruit growth. . . 


Condensed from American Fruit Grower 
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and a little less than half that in 
fine-textured soils. The amount 
of water left in soil when plant 
roots can no longer take it from 
the soil is termed the wilting per- 
centage—the amount of water in 
soil when plants wilt permanently. 

Six percent of moisture in a 
foot of soil depth is 1 inch of 
water. From the previous state- 
ments we can see that per foot 
of depth a fairly coarse sand may 
hold about ¥2 inch of water avail- 
able for plants. A silt loam will 
hold 1 to 1% inches per foot of 
depth, while a clay may hold as 
much as 2 inches. Clays are often 
so poorly aerated, however, that 
roots do not grow into them 
freely. At times clays may be wa- 
terlogged and roots in them die. 
Hence they often are not satis- 
factory for crop trees even though 
they do store a large amount of 
available water. 

The tree roots can apparently 
take water from the soil at nearly 
a uniform rate so long as the soil 
in contact with the root contains 
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moisture above the wilting per- 
centage. Thus if all the soil in 
the root zone is above the wilting 
percentage in moisture content, 
the plant can take up water at 
nearly the maximum rate. 


However, soil does not dry 
down uniformly, particularly un- 
der fruit or other trees. After 
the soil is wet, by either rain or 
irrigation, water is withdrawn 
fastest where fine roots are thick- 
est in the soil. For orchard trees 
this is usually in the top foot of 
soil and under the branches. 
Water is withdrawn more slowly 
farther from the trunk and deep- 
er in the soil, where roots are 
fewer and more widely dispersed. 

Once a part of the root zone 
reaches the wilting percentage, 
roots in that zone can no longer 
take up water and the total wa- 
ter intake of the tree is reduced. 
If the weather is hot and dry, 
fruit growth rate will begin fo de- 
crease when any substantial part 
of the root zone reaches this 
wilting percentage. 

What happens when trees do 
not get enough water? The func- 
tioning of the leaves is drastically 
reduced. The leaf is a compli- 
cated, spongy structure which has 
on the lower surface thousands 
per square inch of small open- 
ings, or pores, called stomata. 
These normally close at night but 
open when light strikes the leaf 
in the morning. They remain 
open until some degree of wilt- 
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ing occurs in the leaf. On a cool, 
cloudy day, they may remain 
open all day. On a bright, sun- 
ny day, when moisture in the 
soil is abundant, they may stay 
open until noon. If the moisture 
available to the tree is reduced, 
they may remain open for only 
a short time in the early morn- 
ing or they may not open at all if 
the soil is so dry that moisture 
to the leaves is not replenished 
during the night. 


Stomatal opening is apparent- 
ly closely correlated with the 
functioning of the leaves in build- 
ing sugars and other carbohyd- 
rates. When trees suffer seriously 
for lack of water the period of 
daily stomatal openings is very 
short and there is little growth 
of fruit or little thickening of 
shoots or branches. 

How much water does an apple 
or a peach tree use? The amount 
of water that passes through a 
tree during a day if there is a 
sufficient supply in the soil varies 
with the temperature, the hu- 
midity, and the movement of 
the air. The rate of evaporation 
of the water from the leaves of 
the tree will vary from day to 
day just as the rate of the drying 
of clothes on a line will vary. 

On cool cloudy days with high 
humidity, little water is used. On 
the other hand, on hot days with 
low humidity and particularly 
with rapid air movement, very 
great quantities of water pass 
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through trees if water is available 
in the soil in all of the root zone. 
On such days, a vigorous 20 to 
25 - year-old apple tree with a 
large leaf area will use up to 
125 gallons of water. A fullsize 
bearing peach tree will use about 
half as much. 





A man is poor not because 
he has nothing, but because 
he does nothing. 











This would be the extreme 
usage under conditions of max- 
imum evaporation. Average us- 
age under eastern orchard con- 
ditions is not much over half that 
amount, or about 60 to 70 gal- 
lons per day for large apple trees 
and 30 to 35 gallons for peach 
trees. An acre-inch of water is 
27,000 gallons. Thus under av- 
erage conditions, the 50 apple or 
90 peach trees usually planted 
per acre will use about one acre- 
inch of water per week during 
the summer months. 

If those amounts of water are 
not available to the trees, they 
adjust to a shorter supply by re- 
duced periods of stomatal open- 
ing, by reduced rate of growth 
of fruit, and by reduced deposit 
of starch in trunks, twigs, and 
branches. Fortunately our fruit 
trees will survive long periods of 
greatly reduced water supply, but 
they cannot do it without serious 
loss to the crops carried. 

The basic consideration for 
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best growth of fruit is to keep 
the driest part of the soil above 
the wilting percentage. If soil- 
moisture measuring devices are 
used, they should be installed 
where the roots are dense in the 
soil. 

A good practical guide is to 
irrigate when __ shallow - rooted 
plants growing under the tree 
branches wilt. Another practical 
guide under eastern United 
States conditions is to keep care- 
ful records and irrigate when 
rainfall has averaged less than 
1 inch per week for as long as 
3 weeks. It is better to err on 
the side of putting on more wa- 
ter than necessary rather than us- 


ing too little if the water is avail- 
able. 


With peaches, the most critical 
period in the development of the 
crop is the 35 days before har- 
vest—the period of very rapid 
fruit growth. If the total water 
available is limited and it is pos- 
sible to save most of it for that 
critical period, it is wise to do so. 

Use of ample water for the 
trees makes possible a little more 
generous use of fertilizer and in 
peaches a little less severe prun- 
ing and leaving somewhat more 
fruit on the tree at thinning and 
hence heavier production per 
tree. Even with irrigation, how- 
ever, fruit must be properly 
thinned if a crop of good-sized, 
high-quality fruit is to be pro- 
duced. 














FTER sixteen years exper- 

ience, it is evident that arti- 
ficial insemination must be con- 
sidered a factor in breed im- 
provement. 


In 1938 the first Artificial 
Breeding Association was found- 
ed in the United States. Since 
that time the growth of artificial 
breeding has been phenomenal. 
By 1950 a total of over 2,600,000 
cows were bred artificially. For 
1954 this number had nearly 
doubled, reaching a total of 5,- 
155,000. Slightly more than one- 
sixth of the dairy cattle are bred 
artificially at this time. 


The use of frozen semen has 
stimulated a great deal of interest 
on the part of bull stud operators 
because they are operating a bus- 
iness and must keep abreast of 
all new developments. At the 
present time approximately half 
of the bull studs are doing some 
work with frozen semen. Con- 
siderable work is also in progress 
at the various Experiment Sta- 
tions in an effort to improve tech- 
niques and reduce costs and other 


FROZEN SEMEN 


It's possibilities and problems . . 
lation to breeding of purebred cattle . 


. and re- 
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factors that may bring frozen 
semen into more general use. 


Dick Kellogg stated that the 
Central Ohio Breeding Associa- 
tion has 27 technicians using 
nothing but frozen semen and 
they have bred approximately 
40,000 cows. Some of these tech- 
nicians have been using nothing 
but frozen semen since February 
9, 1954. Their results to date 
have been good enough so that 
practically all of their techni- 
cians, as well as their Board of 
Directors, are interested in trans- 
ferring to the frozen semen pro- 
gram and they plan to do this 
as soon as possible. 


Many breeders may use either 
the service of certain sires in the 
stud or arrange for the stud to 
collect, process and store frozen 
semen from bulls owned by them. 
It is possible that the develop- 
ment and practical use of frozen 
semen may result in further con- 
solidation of bull studs beyond 
that normally expected. Some 
consolidation has taken place 
during the past several years and 
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these changes will continue to 
take place in the future regard- 
less of the development of this 
program. However, the greatest 
effect on bull studs may occur 
through the interchange of se- 
men. This may be more impor- 
tant, especially in breeds where 
the number of services are not 
sufficient to justify the mainte- 
nance of a battery of bulls of that 
breed. The future potential of 
this factor will be realized and 
developed through experience. 


The Purebred Dairy Cattle 
Association has recognized the 
problems associated with the reg- 
istration of cattle produced from 
artificial insemination with froz- 
en semen. They have developed 
a series of proposed regulations 
which are scheduled to become 
effective January 1, 1956. 


The most important provision 
relates to the registration and 
transfer procedures on lots of 
frozen semen in excess of ten 
ampules. This is a new develop- 
ment with breed associations, and 
it appears to be both a practical 
and logical method of handling 
records on the frozen semen. 

The possibilities of frozen se- 
men have aroused the interest of 
a number of purebred breeders in 
artificial insemination from sev- 
eral points of view. One breeder 
indicated that he did not intend 
to keep a bull on his farm, but 
planned to use frozen semen from 
a sire sold to a bull stud and 
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from a young bull in which he 
owned a part interest. Others 
view it as an enterprise where 
considerable income can be re- 
alized from an outstanding sire. 
It will serve to eliminate many 
of the criticisms that have been 
leveled at bull studs where the 
bull of a breeder’s choice was not 
available for service at a given 
time, thereby eliminating the 
possibility of following a definite 
breeding program. 


Future Possibilities Through 
the Use of Frozen Semen 


The impact on the breeding of 
purebred cattle may take place 
through some of the following 
factors: 

(1) Selective matings. This will 
enable breeders to make select- 
ive matings to practically any bull 
in the world whose semen is 
available. One of the problems 
associated with special matings 
with liquid semen is that the cow 
does not always come in heat on 
the day that she is expected. 
Breeders using the service of bull 
studs will be able to select the 
sires that they wish to use in their 
herd since technicians may carry 
semen from a number of bulls. 
This should make for a more or- 
derly breeding program which 
has not been possible under most 
conditions in bull studs. The re- 
sults obtained will depend upon 
the caliber of the sires that are 
used in the program. 

(2) Wider use by purebred 
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breeders. More purebred breeders 
will be using artificial insemina- 
tion in their herds. Approved 
rules should assure the identity of 
the sire of the animals recorded. 


(3) Fewer lines of breeding 
and increased uniformity. Our 
progress in breeding dairy cattle 
has resulted from the develop- 
ment of sires and cow families 
in our herds. 


It is doubtful if we would be 
satisfied with the bulls used twen- 
ty or twenty - five years ago 
any more than we would be with 
transportation facilities of that 
date. The breeding of purebred 
dairy cattle is a molding process 
that is constantly in operation. 
We have not created any new 
genes but have put them together 
in different combinations by the 
matings that have been made. 
Continuous selection has been 
our greatest opportunity for im- 
provement. If the number of sires 
in service is reduced we also re- 
duce our possibility for selection. 

The eventual result would be 
fewer lines of breeding There will 
be a tendency for the extensive 
use of the more popular sires. If 
a smaller number of sires are 
used, as would be expected under 
this type of program, it should re- 
sult in greater uniformity within 
the breed. We hope that the sires 
possess the transmitting ability for 
type and production character- 
istics that will result in breed im- 
provement. It has been estimated 
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that as many as 25,000 heifers 
might be sired by one bull in a 
year. Such individuals could have 
a tremendous influence upon the 
breed when we consider the 1954 
registration of 172,424 females in 
The Holstein Friesan Association. 
If this were to take place there 
would be a tendency to concen- 
trate the more popular blood 
lines. 


(4) Attracting new breeders. 
It is expected that the number of 
purebred breeders will increase as 
the program develops and semen 
from outstanding sires becomes 
available to the smaller herd 
owner on a volume basis. Many 
of these folks have not felt they 
could afford the service of the 
sire of their choice in the past. 
The sale of frozen semen may 
be made on the basis of a fair 
price with the profit dependent 
on volume of sales as is the case 


with many successful business 
firms. 
(5) Frozen semen = service. 


Numerous groups are consider- 
ing the development of this type 
of service. This means that it 
will be used widely by individ- 
ual breeders. Special regula- 
tions may need to be developed 
for the protection of the identity 
of the semen. Such a develop- 
ment might influence our present 
concept and procedures in line 
breeding and make available the 
service of outstanding sires on 
future generations of grand- 
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daughters beyond the extent to 
which this has been possible in 
the past. 

(6) Worldwide use. Another 
possibility is that semen may be 
shipped across _ international 
boundaries in order to make spe- 
cial matings in various countries. 
This would eliminate the prob- 
lem of health and tariff barriers 
that must be considered in the 
transportation of live animals. 
The Central Ohio Breeding As- 
sociation shipped frozen semen 
to Denmark for use in a herd in 
that country. It arrived in good 
condition and is being retained 
in storage until the cows come in 
heat. This is made possible by 
the fact that the supply of frozen 
semen can be kept on hand so 
that it will be available when 
needed. 

(7) Development of young 
sires. Programs that will develop 
promising young sires are of the 
utmost importance. A number of 
the bull studs have found that it 
was difficult to evaluate much 
of the available information on a 
young bull unless the sire and 
maternal grandsire had _trans- 
mitted well in an artificial breed- 
ing program where his perform- 
ance could be evaluated in a 
number of herds. Some of the 
bull studs are selecting young 
bulls on this basis. Since there are 
many more breeders than bull 
studs it is expected that the vast 
majority of young bulls will be 
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developed in the herds of pure- 
bred breeders. 

A frozen semen program would 
enable breeders or bull studs to 
store semen from these young 
bulls while they are still highly 
fertile. As techniques are im- 
proved young bulls could be 
sampled in herds or bull studs. 
A bank of semen might then be 
stored and the bull marketed in 
order to avoid the cost of main- 
taining a large number of young 
tried bulls that are not yet 
proven. 


(8) Reduced shipping costs. 
It is expected that considerable 
savings can be made in semen 
shipping costs when frozen semen 
is used by bull studs. A number 
are considering the delivery of 
frozen semen to a central stor- 
age point at monthly or bi- 
monthly intervals. This would 
indicate that costs will be re- 
duced materially as improve- 
ments in technique are develop- 
ed. With the less frequent ship- 
ment of semen the collection and 
processing can be done at the 
convenience of the operator. It 
will enable them under most cir- 
cumstances to select and use the 
best collections for freezing. 
Problems in Connection With 
the Use of Frozen Semen 

The statements here are con- 
fined to those non-technical prob- 
lems related to the use of the 
frozen semen since it is expected 
that many new technical devel- 
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opments will be forthcoming in 
the next few years. 


(1) Methods of sire selection. 
With the possible reduction in 
the number of bulls sound meth- 
ods of selection become increas- 
ingly more important. 

It is probable that fewer bulls 
will be registered as the use of 
frozen semen becomes wide- 
spread. The general opinion 
seems to be that the price of the 
most desirable proven sires would 
increase under this program. 
When the transmitting ability of 
a sire is established on a sound 
basis that is dependable and can 
be repeated in other herds the 
use of this technique should in- 
fluence materially the price of 
desirably proven bulls. This has 
already been indicated by some 
of the high prices offered for out- 
standing sires. The high prices 
can be justified when a person 
may sell the bull together with 
a bank of semen which will as- 
sure the new owner that this 
sire can be used in his own herd 
as well as in other herds. It is to 
be expected that the service fees 
to an outstanding sire will be held 
at a reasonably high level because 
he can be used very widely and 
the breeders ordering semen can 
be assured of receiving a supply 
at any time. Most breeders or or- 
ganizations will set a fair price 
for the semen in order to obtain 
a large volume of sales which 
will result in a higher income. 
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(2) Misleading Proofs. As 
prices for proved bulls increase 
they may provide a greater temp- 
tation to develop a misleading 
proof. 

There has been a tendency to 
select for early maturity in order 
to develop a high yield on the 
first record. This has resulted in 
some exceptionally high proofs 
when converted to a mature 
equivalent basis. Frequently some 
of the characteristics associated 
with wearing quality and utility 
have been over-looked. Most of 
us have seen bulls sold for a high 
figure because their daughters 
showed a large increase in pro- 
duction over their dams. Those 
persons selecting bulls for wide- 
spread use must give serious con- 
sideration to all factors or some 
undesirable characteristics may be 
perpetuated within the breed. 


(3) Exploitation. The danger 
of overzealous advertising and 
widespread exploitation of sires 
by individuals or groups should 
be guarded against wherever pos- 
sible. This might become more 
widespread under a frozen se- 
men program. 

(4) Spreading defects. There 
is the possibility of spreading un- 
desirable recessive characteristics. 
The bulls that are used widely 
should be tested by back crossing 
or by some other procedure in 
order to identify those possess- 
ing recessive characteristics that 
should be avoided. Young bulls 
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may be mated eventually to close 
relatives to check for lethal and 
other factors before their semen 
is used widely. 

(5) Effect on bull sales. It is 
expected that purebred breeders 
will accept the use of frozen se- 
men more rapidly than they did 
the artificial insemination pro- 
gram through bull studs. Breed- 
ers may find a ready market for 
fewer, but more desirable bull 
calves, based upon the _ usual 
methods of selection. 

(6) Costs. A number of per- 
sons indicated that costs are pro- 
hibitive. This would mean that 
the program may not progress 
rapidly until newer equipment is 
developed that will result in low- 
er costs. 

(7) Registration problems. 
The breed associations are con- 
cerned about registration prob- 
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lems. Here the identification of 
sires through blood typing forms 
an essential part of the program. 
However, the amount of blood 
typing that can be done is lim- 
ited. Spot checks should be made 
occasionally wherever possible in 
order to determine the adequacy 
of the regulations. 

(8) Other problems. The 
breed associations may face ad- 
ditional problems that cannot be 
foreseen at this time. In January, 
1955 four of the breed associa- 
tions reported a total of 12,360 
ampules of frozen semen from 
31 dead bulls were on hand at 
the time of the death of the bulls. 
The importance of inventories 
and constant identification must 
be considered by the association. 
Other problems will confront the 
breed associations with further 
new developments in the field. 





Fattening Cattle Need Salt 


“Fattening cattle should con- 
sume from a half to one and a 
half ounces of salt per head 
daily, depending upon the kinds 
of feeds used and the age of the 
animals,” says U. D. Thompson, 
Texas extension animal husband- 
man. 

Keep loose granulated salt be- 
fore the animals at all times. 
Salt in this form is more satis- 
factory than compressed block 
salt or rock salt, he says. 


Salt will be used more eco- 
nomically from a self-feeding box 
with a roof for protection from 
rain. It’s a mistake to withhold 
salt from cattle toward the close 
of the feeding period. Though 
this may cause the animals to 
drink more water at market, buy- 
ers usually are able to estimate 
closely the amount of fill on the 
cattle. 


Texas A & M 














lf Milk Production Drops, 
Check for “Hardware” 


Perhaps your cow has picked up a 





EXT time a cow drops off 

in production for no appar- 
ent reason, have her checked for 
“hardware disease.” 


Hardware disease isn’t a dis- 
ease at all; it’s a kind of stomach 
ache caused by metal, usually 
picked up by the animal while 
eating ground feed or hay. Left 
unattended, it can be fatal. 

Nails, wire, staples and bits of 
metal, swallowed by a cow, us- 
ually find their way to the retic- 
ulum (second stomach). From 
there, sharp objects may pene- 
trate the stomach wall and work 
forward toward the heart, or up- 
ward, toward the liver. Or they 
may fall back into the reticulum 
and repeat again in a few days 
or weeks. 

Cattle with metal in their 
stomachs go off feed. Cows drop 
off in milk production. They lose 
weight and end up at a slaughter 
plant or die from the hardware. 

That needn’t happen. Not if 


bit of metal. 


It is wise to have a 


veterinarian check .. . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


you are sharp-eyed. 

“As soon as an animal stops 
eating, makes a sudden drop in 
milk production and starts going 
down hill for no apparent reason, 
check with your veterinarian,” 
says Dr. John P. Arnold, acting 
head of veterinary surgery and 
radiology at the University of 
Minnesota School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 





Household consumption of 
both butter and margarine is 
on the rise. About 8 per 
cent more butter and 13 per 
cent more margarine was pur- 
chased for household use in 
April 1955 than in April a 
year ago, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 











The veterinarian will diagnose 
the trouble. If it is hardware 
disease, he will either operate 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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or refer the animal to a School 
of Veterinary Medicine for check- 
ing with a fluoroscope (an in- 
strument which can “see” metal 
inside) . 





Farmers are exploring a 
new market for corncobs, 
once a waste product. More 
than one million tons of cobs 
were used last year in indust- 
rial products, returning some 
$10,000,000 to farmers and 
rural cob grinders. Much of 
the remainder was used for 
incorporation in_ livestock 
feed. More and more agri- 
cultural material is now being 
utilized which means more 
money for the farmer. 











The operation, if it is needed, 
will take one to one-and-one-half 
hours. The cow will suffer no 
pain because local anesthetics are 
used. 

The operation can be per- 
formed in the field. No post-op- 
erative treatment is needed, ex- 
cept to take stitches out of the 
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skin, unless peritonitis (infection 
in the abdominal cavity) results 
from the hardware punctured or- 
gans of the animal. 


Being sharp-eyed will also help 
prevent animals from getting 
hardware disease. First, have all 
ground feed run over a magnet 
before it comes home from the 
mill. Second, carefully pick up 
nails, staples, bits of wire and 
other metal after tearing down 
a farm building, repairing fence 
or new construction. 

“We used to remove mostly 
baling wire,” reports Dr. Arnold. 
“Now it’s more nails. Staples, 
cut in two when they were pulled 
and then dropped, show up in a 
cow’s stomach after fences have 
been removed or repaired. Lots 
of nails almost always result 
from recent remodeling, wreck- 
ing or moving of farm buildings.” 

Minnesota University Farm 
veterinarians took a 4¥-inch 
broken fork tine from one cow. 
Another had swallowed part of 
an electric light switch. One iron- 
stomached old gal was packing 
73 pieces of metal when brought 
to the veterinary clinic. 





Our Nation needs 100,000 or more new farmers every year if 
we are to maintain a rate of agricultural production sufficient to 
keep up with our expanding population. One of the most effective 
training organizations for farm boys is the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca. Its members are students of vocational agriculture in our rural 


high schools. 
nation. 


There are more than 370,000 Future Farmers in the 














Team Work Pays Off In 


SOIL CONSERVATION 





HEN Sam Houston taught 
school in the little log 
schoolhouse that still stands in 
Blount County, Tennessee, over 
ninety-five per cent of this area 
was still in deep forest. There was 
at that time no serious conserva- 
tion problem in the area. Little 
did Houston, or anyone else for 
that matter, realize the vast 
amount of rich topsoil with 
which Blount County was natur- 
ally endowed, that would be lost 
to erosion within only a century. 


Team-work, even then, was the 
rule in Blount County; but unfor- 
tunately the hardy pioneers of 
that day had no conception of 
the erosion problems that would 
face the people a hundred years 
hence. Thus, solutions to the ser- 
ious soil conservation problems 
that would some day stalk the 
land remained for solution by a 
different type of pioneer in an- 
other age. 


Here's a splendid example of cooperation 
in conservation reported in an 


interesting manner... 


Condensed from Tennessee Farmer 


C. H. Edwards, County Agent 


Triumphs and tragedies mark 
the course of events from that 
day to this. On the one hand, a 
great nation was built. On the 
other, tragedy is exemplified by 
a sturdy patriarch who boasted 
that he and his family had clear- 
ed up and had worn out three 
square miles of land. 


Not until after World War I 
was very much interest manifest- 
ed in the disastrous problem that 
was draining the area of the one 
natural resource that was the 
basis of a prosperous farm econ- 
omy in the early history of the 
country. 


In 1930 Blount County was a 
leader, not only in Tennessee, but 
of the entire Southeast in the 
production of registered Angus 
cattle. This leadership was lost 
as the soil was depleted. By 1950, 
Blount County was slowed down 
considerably in the production 
of beef cattle. 


Reprinted by permission from the Tennessee Farmer, 
300 E. Market Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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The growing efforts of farm- 
ers and agricultural workers to 
do something about soil and wa- 
ter conservation brought good re- 
sults early in 1953 when the local 
county agent focused the atten- 
tion of leading farmers to the 
problem, and explained the avail- 
ability of assistance from the Soi! 
Conservation Service. 


Subsequently a hearing was set 
to determine the sentiment of 
the farmers of Blount County in 
regard to setting up a soil con- 
servation district. Forty-four farm 
leaders, representing every sec- 
tion of the county, attended the 
hearing, and each of these farm 
ers stood up and testified in favor 
of action to create the district. 
Said Park Keller, a farmer-Bap- 
tist Minister, “Conservation of 
the soil is the religious, as well 
as moral duty of every farmer in 
this room. Unnecessary soil de- 
pletion is as criminal as stealing 
corn from another man’s crib 
or meat from his smokehouse.” 

Members of the State Soil Con- 
servation Committee attended 
the hearing and were greatly im- 
pressed. The hearing was approv- 
ed, and date set for a referendum. 
The county agent set about in- 
forming farmers of the purposes 
and work of a Soil Cnservation 
District. On September 19, 1953, 
317 farmers went to the polls, 
and 310 of these men voted in 
‘avor of setting up a Soil Con- 

*rvation District in the county. 
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The referendum was promptly 
approved by the State Commit- 
tee. Park Keller and Frank 
Hitch, another farm leader who, 
along with Mr. Keller, had 
served on the steering commit- 
tee, were simultaneously appoint- 
ed on the Board of Supervisors. 
On March 9, 1954, an election 
was held to complete the Board 
of Supervisors. McNutt Clark, 
another member of the steering 
committee, Creed Montgomery, 
and Harry Proffitt, Jr., were 
elected to round out the five- 
member board. Proffitt was elect- 
ed chairman. 


The steering committee work- 
ed faithfully in cooperation with 
the county agent to obtain the 
district. Mr. Ralph Sasser, State 
Conservationist, had the highest 
praise for this committee. In all 
the meetings held, serving with- 
out pay, there was never a single 
absence of any member of this 
group. This attendance record is 
still intact on the board, except 
in a single instance where the 
supervisor received his notice of 
a meeting the day after the meet- 
ing was held. 

Planning a program of action 
for the district was the next step. 
A meeting held for this purpose 
on April 8 was attended, in ad- 
dition to the board of supervis- 
ors, by 20 county farm leaders, 
and representatives of the Ex- 
tension Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service from Knoxville. 
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The soil association map of 
Blount County was explained 
and discussed, and problems of 
soil and water conservation were 
listed by the group. The program 
was planned to meet the prob- 
lems, not only of soil erosion, but 
of drouth seasons and water sup- 
ply as well. The discussion 
brought into proper focus many 
problems never properly con- 
sidered before. A program was 
therefore evolved based on the 
urgent needs of the land. 





Are farmers worse drivers 
than city folks? Nobody's 
sure yet, but the National 
Safety Council says the re- 
ports they've received so far 
indicate that about one farm- 
er in 1,000 was involved in a 
fatal motor vehicle accident 
in 1953. The national rate 
for other drivers was about 
one in 1,500. Nothing to be 
proud of, is it? 
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its height when the work was 
begun. Using this condition as a 
starting point, the agent and the 
conservationist set up a livestock 
water pond-building demonstra- 
tion on the farm of supervisor 
Frank Hitch. The county agent 
put out the publicity and the con- 
servationist provided the know- 
how. 

John Patrick, a local contract- 
or, was so interested that he 
gave of his time and equipment 
to help carry out the project. 

Fifty farmers attended the 
demonstration. That they were 
impressed is shown by the fact 
that within the next few weeks 
several dozen applications were 
received for similar live-stock 
water development projects. 





A modern highway uses 
30 to 50 acres of land for 
each mile. 

















To facilitate the program, Mr. 
Tillman Lee was transferred from 
Franklin County, Tennessee, as 
work unit conservationist. From 
the first, Mr. Lee and County 
Agent C. H. Edwards worked as 
a team to promote the solution 
of the many soil and water con- 
servation problems facing the 
farmers of the county. 

The most serious drouth in 
the history of the county was at 


Providing livestock water, how- 
ever, was but the opening wedge 
in the program. Applications for 
assistance with strip cropping, 
contour cultivation, vegetative 
waterways, field borders, and the 
use of tree seedlings rolled in. 
Despite the drouth, there were 
also a few requests for assist- 
ance with tile and open ditch 
drainage. Also sought was in- 
formation on such soil-conserv- 
ing plantings as Sericea, Kudzu 
and Multiflora rose. 
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Farmers recognized that each 
practice is but a step in a com- 
plete farm conservation plan. 
Some of these complete plans, 
setting forth the best land use 
management for individual 
farms, have now been worked 
out with the conservationist. Us- 
ing these plans as bases, the 
county and home agents are 
working out extended economic 
farm and home plans with the 
farm families in line with the 
new expanded Extension Service 
Program. 
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It is the objective of the con- 
servationist to help each farmer 
develop and carry out a soil and 
water conservation plan. The 
county agent’s office is carrying 
on from there by assisting farm 
families in developing expanded 
farm and home programs on 
more farms. 

If Sam Houston could return 
to Blount County today, he 
would see many mistakes that 
have been made, but he would 
also see much that is being done 
to counteract these mistakes. 





Bulk Bins Grow In Popularity 
For Feed Handling 


Bulk feed handling is becom- 
ing more popular on ranches and 
farms, says O. J. Trenary, Colo- 
rado agricultural engineer. 


Bulk feed bins save money, la- 
bor and damage to bags by rats 
and mice. 


The engineer says bulk bins 
can be arranged to discharge into 
mechanical feeders or into a feed 
cart. 


About 80 cubic feet of space is 
needed to hold a ton of dairy 
feed, 70 cubic feet for a ton of 
poultry mash and from 40 to 70 
cubic feet for a ton of corn, 
wheat or oats. 


The flat-bottomed bin offers 
low initial building costs. But 


it has one fault. It does not 
empty completely, and the re- 
maining feed may spoil unless it 
is shoveled out frequently. 


The hopper-bottomed bins are 
more popular. With this type, 
two sides are usually straight, 
and the opposite sides are sloped 
toward the bottom. 

Trenary says the openings in 
the bottom of the bin should 
be at least one foot square to 
offset the tendency of ground 
feed to “bridge” the gap. And 
he says the slope of the sides 
should be as much as 60 to 70 
per cent for ground feeds that 
contain molasses. 


Colorado A & M 
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WHO IS THE COUNTY AGENT? 





Anyone acquainted with the 
great changes taking place in 
farming must be impressed with 
the growing complexity in the 
operating end as well as on the 
business side of farming. 


New practices and better ways 
of doing things appear some- 
where almost every day. These 
are often so decisive that they 
may determine the difference be- 
tween profit and loss for the 
farmer. 


There are new chemicals, new 
crops, new seed varieties, new 
machines, and new economic sit- 
uations. Every farmer today must 
have knowledge of each in order 
to plan his operations and make 
management decisions. 


This reminds us of the situation 
nearly 50 years ago when similar 
changes, though fewer and less 
complex, led to the employment 
of agricultural advisors. New 
crops were being introduced in 
some areas. More legumes, diver- 
sification with livestock, new ro- 
tation systems, hardier seed 


This comprehensive article gives "credit 


where credit is due"... 


Condensed from The Congressional Record 


G. B. Gunlogson 


strains, more efficient machinery 
which enabled farmers to cope 
better with weeds and to im- 
prove culture — all these and 
many other practices held new 
promise, particularly in view of 
declining soil fertility which was 
then widespread. 

How to demonstrate these 
practices and bring them to more 
farmers was the challenge to 
which the county agent became 
dedicated in his new job. 


Farmers Form Cooperative 
Groups 

The deterioration of fertility 
and yields caused by single crop- 
ping and improper soil manage- 
ment had created an alarming 
situation. In fact, it was this con- 
cern more than anything else 
which prompted farmers in 
many counties, some years be- 
fore the Co-operative Extension 
Act was passed in 1914, to organ- 
ize their own cooperation pro- 
grams for crop and soil improve- 
ment. 

To spearhead this work, men 


Reprinted By, pevmiasion of the author, G. B. Gunlogson, 
610 isconsin Avenue, 
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Racine, Wisconsin 
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trained in soil and crop manage- 
ment were employed, and they 
became the first county agents 
or farm advisors. 

Many of these organizations 
were known as county associa- 
tions of farm bureaus. Some of 
them were known as soil-im- 
provement associations. In fact, 
as the movement developed, liter- 
ally thousands of soil-improve- 
ment associations and other or- 
ganizations were formed to deal 
cooperatively with various farm 
problems and improvements. 


County Agents 
Encounter Difficulties 

It should not be assumed that 
formation of this vast network 
of farm organizations and estab- 
lishment of the county agent sys- 
tem in thousands of farming com- 
munities was accomplished with- 
out difficulties. Sometimes poli- 
tical wrangling and factionalism 
arose. 

The county agent was often 
caught between two opposing 
forces. He sometimes was re- 
quired to devote his time to 
tasks which could not be classed 
as agricultural. Often the control 
of the county organization fell 
into the iron grip of a few men 
to the detriment of the service 
and of other farmers. 

The county agents were not 
supermen. Most of them were 
good men with general agricul- 
tural training and farm _back- 
ground. However, out of this 
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endeavor of ideas and purposes 
emerged an institution which has 
played a vital role in advancing 
the economic and social welfare 
of the American farm family. 


Advice Must Be Practical 

The county agent soon learned 
by experience, if he didn’t know 
it before, that his recommenda- 
tions or advice had to be prac- 
tical from the standpoint of both 
agriculture and the pocketbook. 
He algo knew that most measures 
which may improve something at 
one point usually have a chain 
reaction and that the end results 
must always be recognized. 

Soil improvement measures are 
usually tied up intimately with 
the whole production program 
on the farm. The introduction of 
legumes and grasses might bring 
a new system of crop rotation. 
This, in turn, often called for 
more livestock, fencing, drainage, 
and special equipment. In fact, it 
had a bearing on the whole farm 
operation and even on market- 
ing. 

I have asked many farmers 
what help or service from the 
county agent they valued most. 
The most common answer was 
to the effect that whenever they 
contemplated a change in their 
farm program or the adoption of 
a new practice, they would talk 
it over with the county agent. 
These farmers believed he had a 
better overall picture and could 
usually visualize how the changes 
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would fit into their whole farm- 
ing program. 

The county agent has been 
especially active in organizing 
and working with farmers’ 
groups. Frequently the more suc- 
cessful farmers in the county be- 
came the leaders in these groups. 
This helped greatly in carrying 
out on-the-farm demonstrations, 
in introducing new practices, and 
in working out balanced farm 
programs. 

Agents Work With Farm Groups 

There was no end to the new 
services which the extension serv- 
ice through the county agent was 
to bring the farm community. It 
branched into home economics, 
youth organization, and 4-H 
Club work, to say nothing about 
the endless jobs entirely outside 
his official role which were 
crowded on the county agent. 

The public has far too little 
information about the work and 
the contribution which the coun- 
ty agent and extension specialist 
have made to agriculture and to 
farm life. As early as 1915 the 
work of county agents in 15 
southern States had included 
such diverse activities as these, 
to name but a few: Direct dem- 
onstrations conducted on 105,- 
000 farms; 500,000 visits made; 
nearly 3,000 silos built under 
their direction; more than 75,- 
000 hillsides terraced; approxi- 
mately 65,000 acres drained; 
about 500 communities organiz- 


ed to engage cooperatively in 
some special work. 
Agents Keep Up In Agriculture 

Every succeeding decade has 
brought new needs and new 
progress. The county agent has 
helped to keep pace with these 
changes and with technical ad- 
vances which have included ev- 
ery phase of farming. He has 
served as a bridge between the 
offerings of science and industry 
and the farmer. He is the fellow 
who has been right at the farm 
front helping farmers to translate 
these developments into better 
farming and better living. 

Nor does this discount the 
contributions of the farm press 
and other agencies which also 
have been a part of the team. 

It may give us a clearer per- 
spective on American agriculture 
if we recognize that it has grown 
from three great sources of 
strength. Of these, the farmer 
himself is first. 

Individual resourcefulness and 
initiative, with willingness to ven- 
ture and accept losses along with 
gains, will continue to be essen- 
tial qualities for the successful 
farmer. 

The second source is Govern- 
ment and education. This, of 
course, includes the great land- 
grant system with its research, 
agricultural education, extension, 
etc. In the category of Govern- 
ment may also be mentioned var- 
ious other agencies dealing with 
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the more transient symptoms in 
agriculture. 


Industry Is Important 


The third source of strength i: 
modern industry. It is contribut- 
ing millions of dollars annually 
in research related to agriculture, 
and this is rapidly expanding. It 
has contributed the mechanical 
power and equipment which 
make modern farming possible. 
It is providing modern fertilizers, 
chemicals, feed, seed, etc., to say 
nothing of its educational promo- 
tion and selling which continue 
to accelerate the farmer’s stride. 

What the future holds for the 
county agent can be judged at 
least in part by his service in the 
past. This 40-year record has not 
been faultless or without errors, 
but is a record of great accom- 
plishments. It deserves to be 
much better known. 

More basic, however, in the fu- 
ture of the county agent are the 
future trends and prospects in 
agriculture. The vast array of 
new things along the whole agri- 
cultural front present almost un- 
limited opportunity for better 
farming and better living for 
those families who have the 
requisite skills and initiative. This, 
it seems to me, offers a greater 
challenge than ever for extension. 


Farming Enters New Era 


If anyone doubts that we stand 
on the threshhold of a new era in 
farming, he need only read the 
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What’s New in Farming columns 
in farm papers or the reports 
from our experiment stations. On 
the way are new seed strains 
which promise to give new boosts 
to crop yields and which may, in 
a few years, change completely 
the characteristics of some im- 
portant field crops. New types 
of fertilizers offer great poten- 
tials. 

In the last 5 years no less than 
25 new chemicals for weed and 
pest control have been made 
available and the laboratories 
have many more to release short- 
ly. It will take years for the pos- 
sibilities as well as limitations of 
these chemicals to be realized by 
farmers. 

Antibiotics and new high- 
power feed additives which have 
been introduced within the last 
2 or 3 years will have far-reach- 
ing effects on feeding practices 
and on the utilization of feed 
materials. What’s going on in the 
poultry industry as well as in up- 
breeding of livestock is still in 
its earliest stages at the farm 
level. More highly specialized 
farm machinery and other farm 
equipment promise new economy 
as well as crop and labor savings. 
Farmer Faces New Opportunities 

All these developments and the 
economic adjustments that will 
follow present opportunities and 
challenges which farmers have 
never faced before. Moreover, no 
farmer can escape the sharpened 
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impact of national and interna- 
tional trends, such as expanding 
population, rapid growth, and 
decentralization of industry, in- 
creased demand on water supply, 
and changing political moods. 


In recent years the county 
agent has been called upon to 
help organize and to work side 
by side with various farm 
agencies which were created to 
deal with certain economic or 
surface symptoms of agriculture. 
In the past these agencies too 
often have tended to go their 
own way, causing confusion and 
inefficiency. | Obviously, these 
services when and where needed 
can be more effective if coordin- 
ated into a common purpose of 
serving the farmer. 


County Agents Can See Needs 

This holds true of activities 
which are organized on a water- 
shed basis as well as those which 
fall within county lines. A water- 
shed may spill over into several 
counties but the county agents 
still have the over all grasp of 
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needs and conditions to give their 
farmers the best representation. 
Because of the cooperative base 
on which the extension service 
operates, the county agents and 
extension specialists are in a posi- 
tion to harmonize the agricultural 
interests and objectives involved. 


No wonder the farmer has 
stood by the county agent al- 
though in recent years he has 
often been handicapped and his 
service curtailed by overwork and 
shortage of help. Fortunately, the 
Department of Agriculture has 
now recognized the new responsi- 
bility which extension must carry 
in this modern drama of agri- 
culture, and Congress has wisely 
authorized some expansion in the 
extension forces. 


Essentially, the county agent is 
the farmer’s representative. With 
increased facilities, his office can 
become more than ever the farm- 
er’s center in every county for 
farm information, and his service 
can be broadened to meet the 
needs of modern agriculture. 





Are You Familiar With The Term "pH"? 


Some farmers don’t know what “pH” means, specialists say. 


The term is used to express the degree of acidity in soils, on a 
scale running from 0 to 14. A pH reading of 0.7 is neutral, a reading 
of below 0.7 is acid, above 0.7 is alkaline. 


A soil test will show the pH of the soil. Ask your county agent 


for information on taking and making soil samples. 


Farm Buildings That Pay for Themselves 


Farm buildings should be planned for 
maximum use. The experiences re- 
lated in this article may be the help 
you need... 








Condensed from Kansas Farmer 
Dick Mann 


MORRIS County, Kansas, 

father-son farming team, M. 
R. and Don Peterson, were show- 
ing details of their new general- 
purpose barn when M. R. Peter- 
son made a statement we want 
to pass along. “This new barn,” 
he said, “replaces an old 2-story 
horse barn that just didn’t work 
for us.” 


Getting farm buildings to 
“work for you” is the secret of 
farm building planning, says Leo 
Wendling, Kansas State College 
Extension engineer. In order to 
work for you a building must be 
low as possible in cost and flex- 
ible in use. 


“The trend,” says Mr. Wend- 
ling, “is toward more economical 
type construction. Gone is the 
day when a farmer built his barn 
as a show place or for the priv- 
lege of having the “biggest barn” 
in the community. There is more 
use now of open-front-type shel- 
ter for both animals and machin- 
ery. Farmers need to give more 


attention to adequate storage for 
grains and roughages, and ar- 
rangement and construction to 
cut labor to a minimum in do- 
ing the various farmstead chores.” 


A study of 278 farm manage- 
ment families in Kansas shows 
they have an average of 14 per 
cent of their total capital in- 
vested in buildings, including 
homes. The fixed costs on these 
buildings, for taxes, insurance, 
upkeep and 6 per cent interest 
on investment averaged $959 per 
farm, or 22 per cent of the net 
income per family. 


“So,” says Mr. Wendling, “you 
can see farm buildings are a long- 
time investment. Mistakes are 
not easy to correct so should be 
avoided. Plenty of planning 
should go into every building, 
keeping in mind the possible 
changes you may have to make 
in your farming program 5 or 
10 years from now, due to trends 
now in progress.” 


Farmers we visited lately and 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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who have built or are putting up 
new farm buildings, are doing 
a good job of watching costs 
while getting maximum efficiency 
or flexibility from their buildings. 

Since we mentioned M. R. 
and Don Peterson earlier, let’s go 
back to their farm and get de- 
tails on their new barn. “The 
old barn,” explains Mr. Peterson, 
“was built to stable 5 horses and 
hay and grain to feed them. It 
didn’t fit at all into our combi- 
nation dairy-beef cattle program. 
We tore down the old barn, got 
help from the college in design- 
ing a replacement building to 
utilize as much of the dimension 
lumber as possible. Our new barn 
is 24 by 72 feet, one story, com- 
pared to the old 24 by 40-foot, 
2-story barn. The barn has a 
utility room (mostly used as a 
farm shop), small granary, milk- 
ing room, loafing area and box 
stall area. The box stall can be 
made grain-tight for temporary 
storage. 

“We had no labor cost,” Mr. 
Peterson continues, “as Don and 
I did all the work. Materials cost 
about $1,200. We have set the 
building up on a 20-year de- 
preciation schedule and honestly 
believe it will pay for itself every 
year at calving time.” 

Building of Many Uses 

Another Morris county farmer, 
Clifford Peterson, no relation to 
the family just mentioned, has 
just completed a new machine 


shed using lumber from his farm 
in the framing. The shed is 20 
by 66 feet. He and his son, Ralph, 
built the shed and ran the con- 
crete floor. 

“We are using one end of the 
shed as a farm shop,“ says Mr. 
Peterson. “The other end is 
constructed so it can quickly be 
converted to a grain-tight bin 
for temporary storage at harvest- 
time. We feel such temporary 
storage often is a critical prob- 
lem on the farm.” 

The Peterson machine shed is 
set up on a 20-year depreciation 
schedule. “I think it will pay 
for itself the first 5 years,” adds 
Mr. Peterson, “since material 
costs were only $868.43.” 

Will Last 50 Years 

Lloyd Huggins in 1954 built 
a new pole-type laying house 40 
by 60 feet to house 800 layers. 
Using ail new materials, cost of 
the house was about $2,000. 
Only labor cost was on wiring, 
plumbing and equipment. “This 
building should last 50 years but 
I have it set up on a 20-year 
depreciation schedule,” explains 
Mr. Huggins. 

Since there is no way of know- 
ing future profits on his poultry 
flock, he has no way of figuring 
how soon his new laying house 
will pay for itself. “But,” he says, 
“jt certainly saves a lot of work 
and is much more convenient.” 
Water and a feed room in the 
house are the big laborsavers. An- 
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however, is 
double doors that allow driving 
into the house for semi-annual 


other labor-saver, 


cleanups. Droppings pits are in 
sections that can be easily lifted 
out of the way. 





After a 17-year search, a mite 
so small it cannot be seen 
without a microscope has been 
identified as the carrier of 
peach mosiac disease. 











Put In Bulk Cooler 


Alex Crowl, of Riley county, is 
a good example of watching the 
trends when building. He is put- 
ting up an entire new farmstead 
with a new milk barn as the first 
unit. While bulk pickup of milk 
has not reached his area as yet, 
Mr. Crow! installed a bulk cool- 
er because, he explains, “bulk 
cooling in this area is bound to 
come—possibly within the next 
year. When it does I figure the 
cooler will pay for itself in 2 to 
2% years based on a 20 to 25 
cents per hundredweight pre- 
mium on my herd of 35 cows 
milking.” 

Elmer Blankenhagen, Riley 
county Extension agent, brings 
out a point when discussing Mr. 
Crowl’s bulk cooler. “It’s a fun- 
ny thing,” he says, “that a man 
doesn’t think anything of invest- 
ing $3,000 in a machine he may 
use only a few times a year, but 
will be hard to convince of the 
value of investing a_ similar 
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amount in something like a bulk 
cooler he may use every day. 
It’s all a question of being edu- 
cated to accept the value of field 
machinery, but not yet ready to 
always accept the value of in- 
side equipment that may save 
time and labor.” 


In planning new farm build- 
ings and lots it is important to 
know the amount of space need- 
ed for various types of farm live- 
stock, says Mr. Wendling. Here 
is the latest information on this 
subject as determined by Mr. 
Wendling. 

Dairy cows: Shelter, 75 to 100 
square feet per cow. Unsurfaced 
lot, 500 square feet per cow. 

Beef cows (where bred for win- 
ter calving): Shelter, 30 to 40 
square feet per head. Lots, 300 
square feet per cow and calf. 

Feeder calves: Shelter, good 
windbreak or 25 to 30 square 
feet of shed space per head. Lots, 
150 square feet per head. 

Hogs: Shelter for sows, 50 
square feet per sow, fattening 
pigs, 6 to 10 square feet each. 
Surfaced lots; sows, 20 to 30 
square feet; fattening pigs, 12 
to 20 square feet. 

Ewes: Shelter, 12 to 15 square 
feet each. Lots, 50 to 75 square 
feet each. 

Feeder lambs: Shelter, 6 to 8 
square feet each. Lots, 25 to 50 
square feet each. 

Hens: Shelter, 3 to 4 square 
feet each. 
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Alfalfa Pays Off 


In Pork 


With 10 sows or 100, a good alfalfa pas- 
ture pays excellent dividends .. . 


Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


Wayne Messerly 


HERE’S one major reason 

why F. E. Goetzman of 
Boone County, Iowa, keeps his 
hogs on pasture—to cut his feed 
costs. Mr. Goetzman is a small 
operator and he has to cut costs 
all along the line for a fair profit 
on the 100 acres which he owns. 
He also rents another 80 acres. 
He keeps from 7 to 10 sows and 
his average farrowing is 8 pigs 
to a litter. 

Now this hog farmer has three 
2'%-acre rotation fields which he 
keeps in corn, oats and clover for 
his pigs. This means that each 
year he has one of the fields in 
corn, one in oats and one in a 
new seeding of alfalfa. 


In 1951, Goetzman decided to 
determine just how much that 
2Y4-acre strip of alfalfa was 
worth to him. His records showed 
it was worth $100 an acre and 
here’s how he arrived at that 
figure: Five sows farrowed 41 
pigs the Ist of May. The 41 
pigs were never taken off alfalfa 


and their only feed through the 
summer was 60 bus. of oats. In 
early fall they were fed 150 bus. 
of corn and were also permitted 
to hog-down a 2-acre pateh of 
corn estimated at 100 bus. an 
acre. Their total feed consump- 
tion thus amounted to 370 bus. 
of corn and 60 bus. of grain, or 
a total of 22,640 Ibs. of grain, and 
2% acres of alfalfa. 


Now Mr. Goetzman figured 
that if his hogs had been in dry- 
lot, they would have consumed 
3,200 lbs. of protein and 26,650 
lbs. of grain. Therefore, the 21% 
acres of pasture saved Goetzman 
3,200 lbs. of protein which 
amounts to a savings of $196.80 
at 6c a pound. The saving in 
grain amounted to $120 at 3c, 
for a total savings of $316. Add 
to this the $60 value of 80 bales 
of hay taken from the 2! acres. 


Of course it took this hog-pas- 
ture farmer 7 months to market 
his hogs instead of the usual 51/4, 
but the extra 45 days saw no 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 
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significant change in market 
price. On the basis of his exper- 
ience, Mr. Goetzman is firmly 
convinced that it pays to give 
hogs all the grass they will eat. 


From 10 Sows to 100 


Now let’s go on a farm where 
1,000 hogs a year are pasture 
farrowed, the 320-acre Harold 
Brenton farm, located just east 
of Dallas Center in Polk County. 

Herdsman here is Stonewall 
McKinney, who has worked for 
the Brentons the past 17 years. 
He is sold on the idea of raising 
hogs on pasture. 

About 90 acres of the farm is 
kept in alfalfa hay-pasture. Mc- 
Kinney uses 30 acres each year 
for farrowing; and this plot is 
plowed up each fall. Another 30 
acres is pastured some time be- 
fore farrowing, but is mainly used 
for hay and as replacement alfal- 
fa for the following year. The 
remaining 30 acres is new seed- 
ing in oats. 

The alfalfa fields are rotated 
around the farm, so that in sev- 
eral years, it will have been com- 
pletely pastured down. This prac- 
tice also assures that each year 
the hogs will be pastured on 
clean, disease-free ground. 

Temporary fencing is utilized 
extensively on the Brenton farm. 
The first fencing step is to di- 
vide the 30-acre field into 12 
small fields of 2% acres each. 
Each field is about 500 feet deep 
and 220 feet wide, so that they 
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stretch out in a row a half-mile 
long. The field is joined by an- 
other 30 acres of alfalfa, which 
is not fenced off into small units. 


Each of the small fields con- 
tains one hog shade, four 4-stall 
farrowing pens which can be 
fitted into two 8-stall units, a self- 
feeder for creep feeding, several 
small mineral boxes, a 350-gal- 
lon hog waterer, plus several in- 
expensive individual “A” frames 
to handle one sow and her litter. 


All this equipment, except the 
“A” frame shelters, is pulled into 
place during April and May be- 
fore farrowing time begins. Fenc- 
ing is also done at this time. 

As soon as it can be pastured, 
the sows are moved onto the 
undivided 30 acres and kept there 
until they farrow—unattended, 
in the individual A-frame shel- 
ters. When his pigs are all here, 
Stonewall puts the litter in a bas- 
ket, hooks the tractor onto the 
A-frame and re-locates the sow 
and her litter into one of the 
2Y%4-acre plots. 

Since the lots are all located 
in a single row, McKinney starts 
filling them from the top down 
with 8 to 10 sows and their litters 
—until all the lots are full. By 
doing this regularly through the 
farrowing season, all the pigs in 
a lot are kept uniform in size. 

A typical Brenton hog-raising 
season begins about June 15. 
Over a 30-day period last year 
111 litters were farrowed with 
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a total crop of 831 pigs. 


Management practices include 
the vaccinating of pigs for ery- 
sipelas and castrating at 6 weeks; 
cholera shots at 8 weeks; weaning 
of the pigs at 10 weeks. After 
weaning, the sows are moved to 
another pasture and fattened for 
market. During the nursing per- 
iod the sows are hand-fed shelled 
corn and receive pig-and-sow self- 
fed supplement, which is also fed 
before farrowing. The litters are 
self-fed a commercial ration from 
pre-weaning up to market time, 
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receiving a 16 to 18% protein 
feed during the growing period. 
The pigs are taken to feed-lots 
in the fall for fattening. They 
are marketed in February and 
March. 


On the Brenton farm, keeping 
hogs on grass saves considerable 
on the feed bill, but primarily 
grass is used to help control dis- 
ease and for convenience of far- 
rowing. After the hogs have their 
fill, more than 1,000 bales of 
hay are usually taken off the hog 
pasture. 





Test High and Low Vacuum 
Milking Machines 


High-vacuum and low-vacuum 
milking machines have been test- 
ed on 44 cows in the New Mexico 
A&M College herd to find out 
whether there was any significant 
differences between the two ma- 
chines on udder health, the in- 
cidence of mastitis, and the speed 
and completeness of milking. 

The cows (Holsteins and Jer- 
seys) were all milked with a high- 
vacuum machine for 90 days, 
then with a low-vacuum ma- 
chine for the next 90-day period. 
The experiment was continued 
for four 90-day periods to give 
data on two different periods for 
each type of machine. The same 
operator milked the cows 
throughout the experiment. 

The machine used for the first 


and third periods was operated 
at 13.5 inches vacuum and at 48 
pulsations per minute while the 
other machine was operated at 
10 inches vacuum with approx- 
imately 120 pulsations per min- 
ute. Both were operated accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions and were kept in good me- 
chanical condition throughout 
the experiment. 

Possible incidence of mastitis 
were studied by means of the 
strip cup and bromthymol blue 
test. Of the 44 cows on test, all 
except 15 gave a positive test by 
the bromthymol test at some time 
during the experiment, while only 
three showed flaky milk on the 
strip cup. These three cows all 
had some history of former mas- 
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titis and the results of this mas- 
titis study did not reveal any 
significant difference between 
the two machines used. 


Palpation of the udders for 
atrophy and fibrosis in the mam- 
mary tissue did not show any 
differences between machines. 


Leucocyte counts and total 
bacteria counts on the foremilk 
from the cows failed to show 
any clear-cut differences between 
the two machines as far as udder 
health was concerned. Older 
cows showed higher counts than 
first-calf heifers. Changing ma- 
chines, either way, caused a tem- 
porary rise in the leucocyte count 
which soon subsided. 

Neither total milk yields nor 
the rate of decline in production 
were affected appreciably by the 
machines used. A slight drop in 
production for the first two or 
three days was the only evidence 
shown on the records, and this re- 
sulted at each change of the ma- 
chines. 

Vacuum measurements on the 
two machines revealed that the 
low-vacuum machine exerted 
greater negative pressure to the 
teat on the high side of the pul- 
sation cycle than did the high- 
vacuum machine. There was little 
difference in the tendency for the 
teat cups to climb higher as milk- 
ing progressed. 

Hard milking cows were 
milked out faster and more com- 
pletely by the high vacuum 
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milker. 

Operators preferred the high- 
vacuum milker because it did not 
drop off the cow so frequently as 
the other machine. 


The researchers said that either 
machine, when properly operated, 
did a good job of milking with 
no apparent harmful effects. 
They say more emphasis should 
be placed on good milking tech- 
nique rather than trying to find 
a machine which will milk out a 
cow without the attention of the 
operator. 

Complete details of the experi- 
mental work are contained in 
A&M Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 394, entitled 
“Effect of High and Low Vac- 
uum Milking Machines on Ud- 
der Health and Milk Removal.” 

Single copies of the bulletin 
may be procured by writing to 
the Department of Information, 
New Mexico A&M College, P.O. 
Box 757, State College. 


Mexico A&M 





The leading state in beef 
cattle per square mile is 
lowa with an average of 82 
head. This is more than four 
times the national average. 
Second is Nebraska with 56, 
followed by Illinois, 44; Kan- 
sas, 43; Missouri, 37; South 
Dakota, 35; and Oklahoma, 
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Marketing Cattle Through Auction Sales 


solution... 





RECENT study of market- 

ing dairy cattle in Vermont, 
made by Frank C. Webster, As- 
sistant Agricultural Economist, 
provides up-to-date information 
about the agencies which buy and 
sell cattle and the factors which 
affect cattle sales and cattle pur- 
chases. 


Auction Selling 
An Important Outlet 


The study found that the prin- 
cipal agencies that bought and 
sold cattle were livestock dealers, 
auction type sales and commis- 
sion type agents. In Vermont, the 
auction type of selling is com- 
monly referred to as the “com- 
mission sale.” This is true since 
the farmer or seller consigns his 
cattle to the auction sale and it 
is there handled on the basis of 
commission selling. 

The study found that about 
50 per cent of the cattle sold in 
Vermont was handled through 
dealer outlets, 43 per cent 
through commission sale outlets, 
and the other seven per cent mis- 


Finding a market for surplus dairy cattle is often 
a problem for the small farmer. Here is one 


Condensed from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 


Ellsworth W. Bell, University of Massachusetts 


cellaneous, usually exchanges be- 
tween local farms or to small 
community slaughter places. This 
proportion varied somewhat by 
sections of the state. 

Auction Selling 


Brought Higher Prices 


A study of cash returns on 163 
Vermont Farms was made be- 
tween the dealer outlet and the 
commission sale outlet. During 
the year 1950, commission auc- 
tion sales paid an average of $21 
more for cows and $2 for calves 
than dealers who purchased 
cows and calves directly from 
farmers. The following table 
shows this comparison: 

Bob 
Cows Calves 
$193.45 $14.33 
$172.50 $12.21 


Comm. Sale 
Dealer 





Average 


$179.57 $13.49 


An examination of these data 
indicates that prices paid by 
dealers at the farm were signifi- 
cantly below the average on both 
cows and calves. Conversely, net 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterborough, N. H. 
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prices paid by commission sales 
were significantly higher on cows 
and somewhat above average on 
bob calves. Here is an excellnt 
example of the results which can 
be achieved through volume op- 
eration and competitive buying. 


Buyers at commission sales can 
afford to pay top prices because 
they buy a large number of ani- 
mals in a short time at one lo- 
cation. Instead of driving count- 
less miles on rural roads for part 
of a load of stock, they are able 
to send a truck and buyer to a 
commission auction sale for a ful! 
load and take the animals directly 
to a packing plant. This keeps 
their labor and trucking per ani- 
mal to a minimum. 


Part of this saving is paid out 
by the farmer for trucking and 
commission cost of selling. How- 
ever, these costs are kept down 
by efficient use of labor and 
transportation. 


The study indicated that trans- 
portation costs from the farmer’s 
barn to the auction sales varies 
from $7 to $9 per cow. This is 
far less than the $21 higher price 
received by farmers selling 
through these auction sales. 


Some dealers who formerly 
planned on paying very low 
prices, the study found, now re- 
alize the threat of competition 
and keep their farm offers close 
to market values. 


The Vermont study deter- 
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mined that the 25-cow farm sells 
about 20 head of cattle annually. 
Of these, 14 are bob calves, five 
are cows and one a bull or a 
heifer. Most of these cattle are 
sold to dealers at the farm or to 
commission auction type sales. A 
few sales are made direct to 
farmers, retailers or consumers. 
Dairy farmers in the Champlain 
Valley area and large scale farm- 
ers all over the state use the com- 
mission auction type of facilities 
more extensively than do the 
small scale dairy farmers or those 
who do not have accessibility to 
the auction sales due to distance 
and location. 


The study found that every 
dairyman should study the mar- 
kets available to him and use the 
ones which give the best results. 
The greatest improvements need- 
ed for marketing livestock from 
the farm were facilities that 
would give accurate information 
on the weights of livestock, grades 
and current market quotations in 
order to establish farm prices. 

A summary of this study gives 
basis for serious thought on the 
part of dairy farmers where the 
sale of cattle means such an im- 
portant part of their enterprise 
operation, and the dependence 
upon the long established basis 
of sale to the dealer at the farm 
is no longer adequate as a farm 
practice of marketing the in- 


creasing volume of livestock each 
year. 
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Liberal vs. Limited Grain Feeding 
For Dairy Cows 
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prices paid by commission sales 
were significantly higher on cows 
and somewhat above average on 
bob calves. Here is an excellnt 
example of the results which can 
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mined that the 25-cow farm sells 
about 20 head of cattle annually. 
Of these, 14 are bob calves, five 
are cows and one a bull or a 
heifer. Most of these cattle are 
sold to dealers at the farm or to 
commission auction type sales. A 
few sales are made direct to 
farmers, retailers or consumers. 
Dairv farmers in the Chamnlain 


How Much Is Farmer's Digest Worth? 


"| enjoy Farmer's Digest and find it so valuable 
that | would like you to quote me a price on all 


| will bind them and have a 


complete library for reading and reference.’ 


* B 


"One article in Farmer's Digest made me at least 
a thousand dollars. 4 
is the best investment | ever made. 


| can say your magazine 


* * 


"Had | subscribed to your magazine years ago, 
for me would have been much more 
| won't be without it again." 


basis for serious thought on. the 
part of dairy farmers where the 
sale of cattle means such an im- 
portant part of their enterprise 
operation, and the dependence 
upon the long established basis 
of sale to the dealer at the farm 
is no longer adequate as a farm 
practice of marketing the in- 


creasing volume of livestock each 
year. 
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HE Belmont County Experi- 

ment Farm is just west of 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. In this 
area a knowledge of the minimum 
amount of grain mixture that 
should be fed with the available 
roughage for most efficient pro- 
duction is especially important. 
The experiment to be described 
was designed to help answer this 
question. 

On the Belmont County Farm, 
storage space for silage is limit- 
ed; thus the Jersey cows were 
limited to 24 pounds of silage 
each daily. Home grown hay was 


Liberal vs. Limited Grain Feeding 
For Dairy Cows 


aT Te ah Recent research presents some interesting fig- 
2 ™ LES. ures which will be a valuable guide 
Z.* to the dairy farmer... 


Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home Research 


A. D. Pratt 


alfalfa and grass mixed. The first 
cutting was usually ensiled and 
later cuttings made into hay. Pur- 
chased hay commonly was first 
cutting alfalfa. 

The grain concentrate mixture 
consisted of the following, con- 
taining about 14% protein: 
Ground corn and cob meal 650 
pounds, ground oats 200 pounds, 
soybean oil meal 150 pounds, 


salt 10 pounds, and steamed 
bonemeal 10 pounds. 
The two different rates of 


grain feeding used are shown in 
the following table: 





Daily Milk Production 


Grain Fed Daily 


Actual Milk 4°/, Fat-Corrected Milk Limited Group Liberal Group 


pounds pounds pounds Pounds 
40 47 11.0 15 
35 42 9.0 14 
30 36 8.0 12 
25 30 6.5 10 
20 24 5.0 8 
15 18 3.0 6 
10 12 2.0 4 
Dry Dry 2.0 4 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home Research, Wooster, Ohio 
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The herd of milking Jersey 
cows was divided into two groups 
comparable with respect to age, 
weight and milk production in 
previous lactations. Heifers were 
assigned alternately to the two 
groups at first calving. One 
group was fed the grain concen- 
trate mixture at the limited rate 
and the other at the liberal rate. 

Cows of both groups were fed 
24 pounds of silage daily and as 
much hay as they would consume. 
The record of hay fed to each 
group was obtained twice month- 
ly by weighing the amount fed 
and weighing back the refuse. 
Thus the cows fed limited grain 
had the opportunity to eat ad- 
ditional hay to compensate for 
the extra energy in the liberally 
fed group. In summer the same 
rates of grain feeding were main- 
tained with both groups of cows 
grazing together in the same pas- 
ture. 


During the first winter after 
the experimental feeding began 
(Sept. 1, 1950) there was a no- 
ticeably sleeker hair coat and 
apparently better flesh on the 
cows fed concentrate liberally. 
After the first winter, however, 
there was no noticeable differ- 
ence. 

To date 41 lactations by 17 
cows on liberal concentrate al- 
lowance have been completed 
and 36 lactations by 15 cows on 
limited allowance. The 41 lac- 


tations on liberal allowance have 
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averaged 8,765 pounds as com- 
pared with 9,277 pounds for the 
36 on limited concentrate allow- 
ance. For this comparison the 
records were calculated to an 
equivalent amount of 4 per cent 
milk (on an energy basis) and 
converted to a mature equiva- 
lent (305-2x-ME). 

When cows were culled they 
were replaced by two-year olds. 
To be sure that culling has not 
biased the results, comparisons 
have been made of the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth lactations 
under this feeding system for both 
groups. This comparison shows 
that those starting on liberal con- 
centrate allowance have declined 
in production consistently from 
lactation to lactation. Those on 
limited concentrate, started at a 
lower level of production, 
equaled the other group at the 
second lactation and continued 
to increase for the third and 
fourth lactations. 


Production of calculated 4 per 
cent milk should increase from 
the 2 year production to ma- 
turity. Calculation to a mature 
equivalent would result in the 
same production for each age 
group, if no external influences 
affected the results, thus making 
the records comparable for all 
ages. 

The weight gains during the 
lactation have been greater for 
the animal on limited concen- 
trate intake, all ages considered. 
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It is apparent that this group had_ cost with limited grain feeding. 

to consume more hay and pasture With higher quality roughage 

to compensate for the greater than. was available, the propor- 

production and weight gain. tion of grain probably could be 
In this experiment higher pro- still further reduced. 

duction was obtained at lower 





Measure Stilbestrol Effect on Lambs 


A stilbestrol supplement fed in the ration apparently doesn’t 
have the “kick” for growing lambs that it does for beef cattle— 
it doesn’t induce them to eat any more or gain any faster. But 
both stilbestrol and Synovex implants increased lambs’ rate of gain 
up to a tenth of a pound per day. 


The studies were reported at the University of Minnesota. 
Comparing stilbestrol and Synovex implants given lambs at six to 
seven months of age, researchers found both induced gain increases 
of up to a tenth of a pound per day. The Synovex contains 250 
milligrams of progesterone and 10 estradiol. It is the only hormone 
implant approved for use in fattening lambs. 


Lambs given the stilbestrol implant gained slightly faster than 
those given Synovex, but the latter had a somewhat higher carcass 
grade and yield. They sold for 34c more per 100 pounds than 
lambs implanted with stilbestrol. 


The “control” group, not implanted but fed the same high 
quality ration as the two implanted groups, also yielded good qua- 
lity carcasses. 


In feeding stilbestrol, the researchers placed two groups of lambs 
on a daily ration containing 1/10th milligram stilbestrol, two on a 
ration with 1% milligram and two on a ration with 114 milligrams. 
None of the levels fed caused lambs to gain much faster than the 
two “control” groups not fed stilbestrol. 


The % milligram and the 1% milligram levels were slightly 
more effective, however, than the 1/10th milligram level. Stilbestrol- 
fed lambs also yielded somewhat better carcasses. 

Base ration of both the hormone-implanted and hormone-fed 
lambs was a full feed in which they ate an average 1.46 pounds 
of corn, 1.56 pounds of alfalfa hay and .10 pound soybean oil 
meal per day. 

University Farm News 




















The Leopards 
MOUNTAIN family who 


increased its annual farm in- 
come from $189.97 to $7,220 in 
18 years learned that there is no 
single farm practice that holds 
the key to better living. 


The F. L. Leopards of Hay- 
wood County are one of 350 
North Carolina unit-test demon- 
stration farm families receiving 
overall farm and home planning 
guidance in a cooperative pro- 
gram of the TVA and State Col- 
lege Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 

The program is aimed not just 
at increasing income, but also at 
developing the full potential of 
the farm and family. 

In 1936, when the Leopard 
family of 12 embarked on the 
test demonstration program, their 
net farm income was $189.97. 
By 1945, the net was $1,073; by 
last year, their neat farm, nestled 
in Ratcliff Cove, returned them 
$7,220 profit. 

The Leopards’ farm plan has 
been built around the family of 


How Three Farm Families Did It 


The remarkable records of the Leopards, 
Baileys and Schaefers in building up 
their farms and increasing profits . . . 


Reprinted by permission from the Extension Service Review 
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ten children. During the 1930's 
a large part of the income came 
from truck crops. As the children 
grew up and moved from home, 
the Leopards turned to enter- 
prises that required less labor. 

In 1939, the Leopards built a 
new eight-room home and put in 
electricity and an electric pump; 
in 1940, they built a grade A 
dairy barn and started selling 
milk; in 1945, they sowed alfalfa; 
in 1950 and 1951, they built two 
poultry houses. The Leopards 
were the first family to set out 
pine trees in the country. In- 
creased fertilizer use, provided by 
TVA for demonstration purposes, 
has paralleled the increase in in- 
come. 


The Baileys 


Ward Bailey and his family 
moved onto a nearly abandoned 
farm in southeastern Kalamazoo 
County, Mich. back around 
1920. The first year they got 7 
loads of hay from 24 acres. It 
was a real financial struggle, so 
Ward sold feed and life insur- 
ance on the side to supplement 
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the family income. At the same 
time, he started a soil-building 
program based on applying large 
quantities of lime and marl, com- 
mercial fertilizer, and growing 
red clover. Crop yields increased 
enormously at the beginning and 
still increase some each year. 

In 1929, County Agent Wes- 
ley Olds sent out a notice to 
farmers that a farm account pro- 
ject could be organized in Kala- 
mazoo County if enough farmers 
were interested. Ward Bailey 
was the first to respond and be- 
came a charter member of the 
Kalamazoo County group, which 
cooperated with Michigan State 
College in its farm business anal- 
ysis project. Mr. Bailey consid- 
ers this step an epoch in the de- 
velopment of his farm business. 
Not that the account really gives 
him the final answers as to what 
to do, but Bailey feels very strong- 
ly that the record is necessary to 
let him know where he stands 
in different enterprises and tells 
him whether or not he is moving 
in the right direction. 

The Bailey farming program 
was built around a swine herd 
raising 20 litters, a 13-cow dairy 
herd, and a sizable potato inter- 
prise. Study of their farm records 
and technical assistance from 
County Agent Olds and farm 
management specialists from 
Michigan State College led the 
Baileys to the conclusion that 
livestock was their best invest- 
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ment, that they could not com- 
pete with northern potato grow- 
ers. They gradually shifted their 
farming program in the direction 
of dairying, added a poultry en- 
terprise, and kept the swine en- 
terprise about the same. 

In 1948, Bailey’s son, returned 
to the farm to go into partner- 
ship with his dad after spending 
nearly 15 years in the teaching 
profession. He frankly states that 
his decision to return to the farm 
was based on a study of the 
farm’s income producing possi- 
bilities. 

The Schaefers say: 


“Our Hillside Acres would 
have washed away in 1936 had 
we not gone to our county agent 
for help. That was the year that 
Missouri’s farm and home plan- 
ning program got underway and 
we were among the first to bene- 
fit. It was like a college edu- 
cation.” 

“The farm and home manage- 
ment specialists from the State 
extension office came to the 
county and helped work out a 
long-time plan with us. It in- 
cluded soil conservation methods, 
field and crop arrangements, an 
improved livestock program, san- 
itation methods, and better hous- 
ing for poultry and livestock as 
well as many home improve- 
ments. Immediately we took 
heart in our work and the future 
looked less bleak. 
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“It was not easy and changes fields, labor-saving, profitable 
were slow. Today we are happy farming methods, and pleasant, 
to credit our ownership of Hill- convenient home to the over-all 
side Acres with its fertile, rolling plans we made 20 years ago.” 





Report on Early Weaning 


“Is early weaning practical? That question cannot be an- 
swered easily. Generally speaking, weaning of pigs at three weeks 
is practical when good management practices are followed and 
reasonably good facilities are available. 

Is early weaning practical? 

“This is what we found in our 1954 trials with early weaned 
pigs,” reports L. E. Hanson, University of Minnesota: 

1. A 20 per cent protein formula produced excellent growth. 

2. Aureomycin or procaine penicillin at a level of 40 grams per 
ton and arsanilic acid at a level of 120 grams per ton of feed in- 
creased the average eight-week weight from 3 to 7.5 lbs. without af- 
fecting feed efficiency. 

3. Four feed flavors which were tested did not affect either 
rate of gain or feed efficiency. 

4. When pigs were offered a choice of formulas which con- 
tained one of these—no sugar, 5 per cent sugar, or 10 per cent 
sugar—81.5 per cent of the total feed consumed was the 10 per 
cent sugar formula. 

5. In one experiment the substitution of dried condensed fish 
solubles for part of the tankage increased the rate of gain 15 per 
cent and decreased the feed requirement per pound of gain 10 per 
cent. In another test the substitution of rolled oats for 40 per cent 
of the corn in the formula did not affect the rate or efficiency of gain. 

6. In four experiments the addition of 5 per cent added fat 
in the form of a lard-lecithin mixture did not affect the rate of gain 
but did increase costs. 

7. Pigs weaned at three weeks get along best if they are fed 
in small groups (not more than 10 or 12). They need a minimum 
of 5 to 6 square feet of floor space per pig until eight weeks old. 

8. Good sanitation is very important. 

“Three-week weaning of pigs is practical when good manage- 
ment practices are followed and when reasonably good facilities 
are available. However, we have not yet succeeded in producing 
market pigs at lower cost by this method of management.” 
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HE trespassing problem is 

one that has tormented farm- 
ers for more than twenty-five 
years. 

However, I doubt if farmers 
anywhere have found the prob- 
lem more acute than in Sussex 
County, N. J. Located in the 
Northwest corner of the State, 
this county has been the victim 
of an influx of hunters and ang- 
lers not only from the New York 
metropolitan area and Orange 
County, N. Y., but also from 
Philadelphia. 


The Problem Grew 


Sixty years ago, practically no 
farms were posted in Sussex 
County and farmers who did post 
their lands were not held in high 
esteem by their neighbors. Most 
hunters and anglers were local 
people, known to the farmers and 
welcome to hunt and fish as they 
pleased. The city hunter, who 
did come here to hunt, stayed at 
a farm house or local hotel for a 
few days or a week at the begin- 
ning of the season and then went 


ming the Trespassing Problem 


One community has successfully solved the tres- 
passing problem, but hunter pressure grows heavier 
year after year... 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Dick Drew 


home. 

The automobile changed the 
situation. In a little over an hour, 
it is possible to drive from New 
York City to the Northwestern 
parts of Sussex County, along the 
Delaware River. Add another 
half hour and the trip can be 
made from Philadelphia. 


By 1952, the problem was ser- 
ious and has become worse every 
year. Along our trout streams in 
public hunting and fishing 
grounds, anglers are elbow to 
elbow. The same situation also 
exists on private property where 
fishing is permitted. 

On the opening days of the 
up-land and deer seasons, cars are 
parked along the highways, bum- 
per to bumper, wherever hunting 
is permitted. Hundreds of hunt- 
ers swarm over the surrounding 
territory. When they become so 
thick there’s no more room, they 
begin to ride the highways look- 
ing for a possible chance to sneak 
in on private property. They 
usually park their cars behind 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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woods, as far as possible from 
farmhouses, and “take over.” 

Today, unposted farms in Sus- 
sex County are constantly grow- 
ing fewer. Twenty years or so 
ago, our farmers got tired of 
spending good money for “No 
Trespassing” signs, and having 
them ignored, in spite of strict 
no trespassing laws. These farm- 
ers had been liberal in permitting 
hunting and fishing by those who 
asked permission, but came to 
the conclusion that they should 
bear some of the cost of posting, 
so the farmer wouldn’t bear the 
cost, and someone else get the 
benefit. 


Working Together 


Several meetings were held by 
farmers and local sportsmen, with 
the result that a farmer-sports- 
men’s club was organized, under 
which the hunting and fishing 
privileges were leased to the club. 
The membership consisted of 
farmers, hunters and anglers. 
Membership dues were set, the 
non-farmer members paying con- 
siderable more than farmer mem- 
bers. The farmers furnished the 
land and water, the non-farmers 
bought the posters, and also fish 
and game for stocking the club 
grounds. 

Although not a member of any 
of these clubs, I have aided in 
the organization and _ establish- 
ment of two; the Vernon Valley 
Rod & Gun Club and the Sandy- 
ston Gun Club. 
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The Vernon Valley Rod & Gun 
Club is located in Vernon Town- 
ship, and controls about 13,000 
acres of the finest kind of hunt- 
ing territory both for upland 
game and deer, and also a large 
swamp of 1000 acres or more 
that furnishes excellent duck 
shooting. Through the land con- 
trolled by this club runs an ex- 
cellent trout stream entirely 
across the township from its 
Southern boundary to its North- 
ern boundary at the State Line 
between Sussex County, N. J. 
and Orange County, N. Y. For 
many years, this stream was a 
mecca for trout anglers not only 
from other counties in New Jer- 
sey, but Orange County as well. 
It is not difficult to realize that 
it took more than just posting no 
trespassing signs to close this 
stream for a distance of several 
miles. 


The membership of the Ver- 
non Valley Rod & Gun Club in- 
cludes, in addition to the farmers, 
not only hunters and anglers liv- 
ing within the township, but a 
goodly number of city hunters 
and anglers, and those are the 
boys who see to it that trespas- 
sers are run off in a hurry. 


This club has been in opera- 
tion since 1941, and is stronger 
today than during its first few 
years of existence. As a matter of 
fact, it has a long waiting list 
of sportsmen eager to become 
members. 
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About four years ago, the 
farmers of Sandyston Township, 
along the Delaware River, were 
faced with the same problem. I 
was asked to help the Sandyston 
group and, complying with this 
request, I made arrangements 
for the president and another 
member of the Vernon Valley 
Rod & Gun Club to attend an 
organization meeting of the 
Sandyston group. The result was 
that the Sandyston Gun Club 
was organized without a hitch. 
It controls about 3,000 acres be- 
tween Route 206 and the Dela- 
ware River, 


Persistent Hunters 


The club purchases the posters 
and members erect them. Stock- 
ing has consisted of rabbits and 
pheasant. There are no streams 
suitable for fishing in the area 
controlled by this club. There 
is little trouble during the up- 
land game season, but when the 
deer season opens, then real 
trouble begins. It is one of the 
best deer sections in the county, 


and hunters try to poach on it, 
but are rarely successful. 

Too many people fail to re- 
alize that the day of free hunt- 
ing and fishing on private prop- 
erty is passed. Here in our coun- 
ty, our highways are lined with 
no trespassing signs for mile after 
mile; the posting being done 
either by individual farmers, or 
by farmer-hunter clubs and a few 
clubs owning their own property. 

Arrogance on the part of hunt- 
ers and anglers, who take it for 
granted that they have a right 
to hunt and fish when and where 
they please, and the destruction 
of property and injury to crops 
and cattle have been causes for 
the posting of property in this 
area. 

I cannot see why these farmer- 
sportsmen’s clubs should not be 
just as successful elsewhere as in 
Sussex County. They work be- 
cause urban residents seeking 
membership, who are satisfactory 
to the farmers, know they can’t 
get their hunting and fishing for 
nothing. 





The equivalent of some 3,000,000 bushels of corn are wasted 
each year in condemned hog carcasses slaughtered under federal 
inspection in the United States. This represents approximately two 
out of every 1,000 hogs marketed for slaughter. Around half of the 
total carcass condemnations are caused by pneumonia, abscess-pye- 
emia, arthritis (largely effects of erysipelas) icterus, septicemia, and 


tuberculosis (non-reactors) . 













EHIND him the wiry, 9- 

year-old youngster dragged a 
long sack like all the other cotton 
pickers. As he moved down the 
hot and dusty rows, plunging 
nimble fingers into the cotton 
bolls, it was obvious to older 
workers—who still talk about it 
—that here was a kid with real 
pluck. At the end of that long 
day in 1903, young Bill Camp 
was paid 50 cents—the first he 
ever earned. 


In the years since that event 
in hilly Cherokee County, South 
Carolina, W. B. Camp has taught 
thousands of people a great deal 
about cotton and has brought 
up plenty of company for that 
original “four bits.” For W. B. 
Camp, in Bakersfield, California, 
is one of the top cotton farmers 
in the United States. 

There were few opportunities 
for that young South Carolinian, 
the fifth of eight children. But 
by plowing with his pet bull 
“Tim,” he earned 40 cents a day, 
saved $100, won a scholarship to 


Man With The Big Green Thumb 


Bumper crops of service sprout from the 


work of California's Bill Camp... 





Condensed from The Rotarian 


Harold L. Pomeroy 


an agricultural college, and be- 
gan to learn about scientific 
farming. 

By the time the United States 
entered World War I, young Bill 
Camp was a specialist for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
To him came an unusual patri- 
otic assignment: enemy subma- 
rines had cut off the U. S. from 
Eqypt’s long-staple cotton. The 
fledgling airplane-manufacturing 
industry desperately needed a 
home-grown supply of the long- 
staple fiber. Bill Camp was sent 
West to grow it. 

Grow it he did, staying on 
after the war to head an experi- 
ment station near Bakersfield and 
to develop a variety of cotton 
tailored to regional needs. 
Though agricultural authorities 
looked with disfavor upon cotton, 
Bill Camp sold the idea to his 
neighbors. Last year cotton was 
California’s Number One com- 
mercial crop—earning in excess 
of 400 million dollars, or several 
times as much as citrus. 


Reprinted by permission from The Rotarian, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
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In 1936 Bill Camp struck out 
on a new tack. Leasing an acre- 
age of grazing land near Bakers- 
field, he drilled some water wells, 
levelled and pipe lined the land, 
planted potatoes, and committed 
the heresy of using great quan- 
tities of fertilizer. His production 
increased from 150 to 300 sacks 
an acre. Thus he revitalized a 
second major crop in the south- 
ern San Joaquin Valley. But he 
didn’t stop there. When ring rot, 
a potato disease, began to at- 
tack local crops, he organized his 
fellow growers to fight it by form- 
ing a potato-seed organization. 
Farmer Camp thus helped save 
his own increasing investment 
and the annual 30-million-dollar 
crop of his fellow Kern County 
growers. 


He has shown this same “green 
thumb” flair in business. When, 
in the foreclosure days of the 
depression, the Bank of America 
found itself unwillingly in the 
farm business, the bankers em- 
ployed Bill to help them out. 

Quietly Bill went to work to re- 
habilitate these bankrupt farms, 
and put them in shape for profit- 
able farming. He sold them to 
individual farmers, many of 
whom are still growing cotton. 

Bill Camp is still a busy man. 
But all his hustle doesn’t go to- 
ward his investments. (His Bak- 
ersfield operation alone now 
measures 5,000 rich acres.) Much 
of his time goes toward charities 


and civic chores—like the $25,- 
000 organ he recently gave to 
the high school. In California he 
serves on boards of many organi- 
zations, including the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. He 
is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture constantly 
seeks his advice. As a homespun 
speaker, he is much in demand 
and a virtual commuter-by-plane 
between points in California, 
Washington, D. C., and the cot- 
ton-growing South. 





When an Englishman says 
corn, he means wheat; when 
he says maize, then he is re- 
ferring to corn. The Dutch- 
man asks about Turkish 
wheat when he wants facts 
on corn. The Egypians call 
corn Syrian durra; the Turks 
on corn. The Egyptians call 
while the Germans call it 
Mais, and the citizens of 
South Africa cultivate 
mealies. 











Yet he remains a 100 per cent 
attender at his Bakersfield Rotary 
Club, with his “make up” cards 
coming in from almost every- 
where. 

Bill Camp is still puttering 
with new ideas. With the help 
of his two sons, Bill, Jr., and 
Don, he is rehabilitating some 
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15,000 farmed-out acres in South 
Carolina, to be stocked with cat- 
tle, now a meat-importing area. 
He also is demonstrating in that 
area the successful use of sprink- 
lers, a new irrigation technique 
for the South. His Georgianna 
Camp Foundation, named in 
memory of his wife, provides an- 
ually scholarships for some 10 
promising young farmers. He 
barely finds time to accept his 
honors—a “farmer and _philan- 
thropist of the year” citation from 
the Kern County Chamber of 
Commerce, a colonel’s commission 
for his service to the State of 
South Carolina, an honorary doc- 
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torate from Clemson College. 
Still he lives unpretentiously—the 
main buildings of his farm, for 
example, are made from con- 
verted railroad refrigerator cars. 

How does Bill himself sum up 
what he has tried to do? He has 
tried, he says, by scientific grow- 
ing methods, “to elevate farming 
from a means of the mere exist- 
ence level to the status of a bus- 
iness level and which has a great 
challenge for our youth today.” 
There are hundreds of happy 
farmers living in California who 
will attest that Bill has not only 
tried, but that he has succeeded 
brilliantly. 





Marketing Specialist Sees No 
Advantage In Spaying Heifers 


Some ranchers have resorted 
to spaying heifers so they can 
guarantee them “open” at mar- 
ket time. The value of this prac- 
tice is questioned by Colorado 
A & M College. 

Harry Smith says the opera- 
tion leaves a scar on the lower 
edge of the loin. Since the scar 
shows up in the carcass, packer- 
buyers may object to spayed 
heifers. 


At Nebraska, research workers 
compared gains of spayed and 
“open” heifers. Two age groups 
— yearlings and calves — were 
used in the trials. The experi- 


ments showed that spayed heif- 
ers gained less than the “open” 
heifers. The spayed animals made 
less efficient use of feed and they 
did not dress out as well. Ac- 
cording to Smith, there is also 
danger of some death loss as well 
as loss in weight. 


Last October, the specialist 
points out, choice feeder heifers 
weighing 500 to 750 pounds 
were selling on the market for 
two to three cents a pound less 
than choice feeder steers of the 
same weight and quality. How- 
ever, this spring heifers sold as 
well as steers of the same grade. 
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EED VALUE of undamaged 

alfalfa hay varies largely ac- 
cording to the degree of leafiness 
and the percentage of green col- 
or and foreign material contained 
in the hay. 

These three factors determine 
the numerical grades of hay un- 
der the U. S. Standards. With 
the exception of unfavorable 
weather conditions, the producer 
can, to a large extent, control 
the quality of hay through meth- 
ods of production and handling. 


Millions of dollars are lost 
each year through failure to fol- 
low certain important principles 
in hay making. The feed value 
of the hay crop could be im- 
proved fully 25% by cutting at 
the right stage and utilizing prop- 
er curing, handling, and storage. 
Such increase would result even 
without materially increasing the 
cost of production. One of the 
most economical ways to increase 
the farm feed supply from hay 


How to Make 
Better Alfalfa Hay 


In California, they get 25% more feed value 
from alfalfa hay from these approved practices. 


Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 


L. G. Jones and Victor P. Osterli, 
University of California 


is to improve the quality of the 
product. 

Hay probably varies more in 
quality than any other harvested 
crop. In the same locality and 
under almost identical conditions, 
there is a wide difference in the 
quality of hay, due largely to lack 
of understanding of the funda- 
mentals of good hay-making and 
to the tendency among farmers 
to give less attention to the hay 
crop than to other crops. 


Avoid Losses 


The amount of dry matter 
lost during curing is roughly 
equal to 4% per hundred hours 
and under good curing condi- 
tions should not exceed the 7% 
level. The percentage of pro- 
tein should not change when the 
curing period is under 200 hours, 
although the total protein will 
suffer a slight reduction. 

Loss of total carbohydrates 
during drying is usually propor- 
tional to the time of curing and 


Reprinted by permission from Western Dairy Journal, 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles, California 
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may reach 25% in 200 hours. 
The carotene is most destructible 
during drying, and the loss may 
be as much as 90%. It is not 
at all uncommon for field cured 
hay to lose 80 to 95% of its 
carotene during the harvesting 
period. 

These losses are unavoidable; 
they are a result of the curing 
method and can be overcome 
only by changing the method. 
To date there is no substitute 
method for making hay that will 
entirely eliminate field curing. 


The leafiness, the color, and 
the foreign material are the im- 
portant physical characteristics 
in hay that provide the most ac- 
curate and definite measure of 
feed value. 


Leafiness is the most impor- 
tant quality factor in alfalfa hay 
because two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the protein of the 
plant is carried in the leaves. 
The leaves are also the principal 
carriers of green color and caro- 
tene content. The highest quality 
of hay can be obtained if the 
crop is cut in early bud stage, 
or semetime before the plants 
come into bloom. The time of 
cutting and methods of curing 
directly influence the degree of 
leafiness; the early cutting has 
a noticeable higher percentage 
of leaves. Crude fiber is relative- 
ly low in overripe stemmy alfalfa 
hay. 

The feed value of alfalfa hay 
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for dairy purposes is determined 
largely by its degree of leafiness. 
A low percentage of leaves cor- 
responds to a low percentage of 
protein and, therefore, indicates 
a poor type of hay for milk pro- 
duction. 

The color of hay is also of con- 
siderable significance in relation 
to feed value. Natural green col- 
or usually indicates good curing, 
aroma, palatability, freedom from 
damage, and relatively high caro- 
tene content. Slight sun bleach, 
or the grey colors arising from 
moderate sweating, do not have 
any large effect on feed value. 
However, the dark brown col- 
ors may indicate rain damage, 
extensive weathering or excessive 
fermentation which is usually as- 
sociated with a loss in feed value. 
Cutting 

Time of cutting is the most 
important factor. The highest 
quality of hay can be obtained 
only if the crop is cut in early 
bud stage or sometime before 
the plants come into bloom. At 
this stage the stems are soft, im- 
mature, and pliable, the plants 
leafy, and if properly cured, an 
excellent, fine, stemmed leafy hay 
can be produced. As the plant 
grows older, the stems become 
coarse and the proportion of leaf 
to stem decreases. Hay made 
from such plants is of poorer 
quality. 

The grower must not only con- 
sider the quality and value of his 
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hay, but also the effect of the 
stage of cutting on the welfare of 
his stand. The continuous cut- 
ting of immature or bud stage 
hay is very detrimental to the 
field and is one of the chief 
causes of short lived stands. 
Moreover, continuous early cut- 
ting means rather low yield be- 
cause the most rapid increase in 
weight of the plant occurs about 
the blooming stage. The differ- 
ence in quality will be more than 
offset by the difference in the 
yield and the longevity of the 
field. 

In practical terms the reason 
stage of maturity is such an im- 
portant factor in hay quality is 
that it determines the proportion 
of leaf to stem present in the 
plant at harvesting. The stems of 
forage plants are invariably of 
low feeding value. At least 75% 
of the total feeding value of hay 
is in the leafy portion. 

The rapidity with which the 
stems in hay increases with ma- 
turity is such that a delay in cut- 
ting of only a few days may 
actually mean a large loss in feed 
quality of the hay. 

Hay Curing 

In a considerable portion of 
California where alfalfa hay is 
produced, 20 to 25% of the hay 
cured each year is subjected to 
rain damage and deterioration 
as a result of poor curing con- 
ditions. Hay put up under favor- 
able weather conditions, without 


rain, may contain 18 to 21% of 
protein while the same kind of 
hay damaged by rain may con- 
tain as low as 11% of protein. 
Moreover, the green color and 
the carotene content of rain dam- 
aged hay may be completely elim- 
inated through leaching. 

When the hay is cut, it should 
be left in the swath only until 
it is thoroughly wilted, then raked 
into small, compact windrows for 
further curing. The time which 
the hay may be left in the wind- 
rows depends upon the subse- 
quent procedure. If the grower 
desires to complete the process in 
small stacks or cocks, the hay 
may be cocked directly after rak- 
ing, or at most only a few hours 
after raking. Most growers, how- 
ever, because of the labor in- 
volved, prefer to stack or rake 
direct from the windrow, in 
which case the hay must remain 
in the windrow long enough to 
attain the proper degree of dry- 
ness. Hay may be stacked safely 
when it has been cured to a point 
where the stems show toughness 
when twisted; it must be some- 
what dryer if it is to be baled 
direct, but in either case, over- 
drying must be avoided. Brittle 
hay will lose a large percentage 
of its leaves and make a low 
grade product. 

Leaf shatter with its resultant 
reduction in nutrient content and 
weight, is most pronounced un- 
der conditions of low humidity 
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when the hay is handled at a 
moisture content below 55%. 

When alfalfa hay is handled 
during curing, leaf shatter losses 
become serious at 55% and in- 
crease rapidly as the moisture 
content falls below this point. 
Thoroughly wilted hay has a 
moisture content of from 55 to 
65% and shattering in this zone 
is confined mainly to diseased 
leaves. Windrowing to make 
quality hay must be done while 
the hay has a moisture content 
of 55% or more or in early morn- 
ing when the hay is tough as a 
result of high relative humidity. 
Under these conditions leaf shat- 
ter is held to a minimun. 

These facts emphasize the need 
of better methods for curing the 
crop particularly during the criti- 
cal periods when rain and high 
humidity prevent the making of 
quality hay through sun-curing 
or ordinary field curing. 

Hay which is to be baled 
should contain not more than 17 
to 23% moisture. Long hay con- 
taining up to 25% moisture can 
be stacked. 
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Hay Preservatives 

Hay and grain preservatives of 
one kind or another have been 
used to a limited extent for many 
years. In general, their use has 
been limited by the unpredict- 
ableness of results, difficulty of 
application, and the importing 
of an undesirable odor, color, 
etc., to the product. It goes with- 
out saying that preservatives that 
would protect hay and reduce 
spoilage could have an enviable 
place in the production of hay 
crops. We have been working 
on some of the preservatives for 
the past two years, however, we 
do not have sufficient informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of these 
products to recommend their use. 

Although in the 1952 tests fav- 
orable results were particularly 
evident when the compounds 
were used on hay of the first and 
last cuttings having moisture 
content in the range of from 20 
to 30%. When the compounds 
were used in that range the hay 
did not heat, the color was good 
and baling was possible in 5 to 
10 days after mowing. 


Proportion by Weight of Leaves and Stems of Alfalfa Hay 
According to Stage of Maturity When Cut 


Stage of maturity Days between stages % leaves & Main 
when cut (approximate) fine stems stem 
Prebudding 20 - 24 65 to 75 25 to 35 
Budding 24-28 60 to 65 35 to 40 
Early Bloom 1/10 28 - 35 45 to 60 40 to 55 
Full Bloom - 35-45 35 to 45 45 to 65 

Ripe seed 45 -55 25 75 
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The difficult period, in the 
spring and fall, is a result of incle- 
ment weather, rain, heavy dews, 
damp soil, quick regrowth, etc., 
making curing slow requiring 10 
or more days to reduce the mois- 
ture content to a safe level (18 
to 20%) for conventional baling. 
Hay cut under these conditions, 
will, in the normal curing period 
(five to seven days) be down to 
25 to 30% moisture content. A 
preservative to speed-up handling 
in the slow curing period in the 
spring and fall would be extreme- 
ly valuable. 

Under favorable conditions 
preservatives are of little or no 
consequence as top quality hay 
can be made by observing time- 
liness of operations. These in- 
clude cutting at the right stage 
of plant growth, windrowing 
when thoroughly wilted to avoid 
bleaching, leaching and leaf shat- 
ter, baling when tough to retain 
leafiness and finally storage to 
protect nutritive elements. 

There are a considerable num- 
ber of good hay growers who use 
preservative compounds in the 
curing of hay and claim good re- 
sults. Moreover, a few dairymen 
who buy ungraded hay maintain 
that good treated hay has certain 
advantages over untreated. 


There advantages are: 


|. Treated hay is soft and stock 
will consume more of it. 

2. Treated hay is leafy and there 
is less waste in the form of 
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rejected stems. 

3. The leaves have a tendency 
to cling to the stems and 
there is less shattering when 


fed. 


The disadvantages are: 


1. Poor color. 
2. Odor foreign. 
3. Usually higher water content. 


Hay Crushing 


In some sections of the country 
crushing hay is an effective way 
to get faster field curing and so 
avoid some of the weather haz- 
ards that reduce the quality or 
completely ruin it. 

Hay crushers are not new. The 
development of a process for the 
cutting and crushing of green 
alfalfa in order that the stems 
and leaves may dry uniformly 
and quickly, has been underway 
since 1930. 

Owing to the activity, on the 
part of the crusher distributors 
and the claims that the newer 
machines are superior to the old, 
and may have a place in the pro- 
cessing of hay, a limited number 
of tests were run at Davis, Cali- 
fornia. 

The machine used was a mow- 
er crusher combination operated 
from the tractor power take-off. 
The mower operated in the con- 
ventional manner and following 
the opening up swath, the cut 
alfalfa was lifted by a pick-up 
mechanism that fed it between 
two rollers that were adjusted 
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to crush the stems. 

Some of the results evident 
from these studies were: 

(1) The mowing operation was 
slowed down, doing about 2/3 
the work ordinarily accomplished 
by the conventional method. 

(2) The pick-up mechanism 
failed to feed all the cut alfalfa 
through the rollers and as a re- 
sult uncrushed stems were pres- 
ent in the crushed swath. 

(3) Crushing did not reduce 
curing time significantly. 

(4) There was no significant 
difference in the protein content 
of baled crushed and uncrushed 
hay. 

(5) The difference in carotene 
retention was not significant. 

(6) The green color in crushed 
hay was enhanced when wind- 
rowed within 10 hours after mow- 
ing. 

(7) Bleaching, however, was 
more severe when crushed hay 
was left in the swath for more 
than 20 hours after mowing. 

(8) Crushing has no effect on 
the loss of nutrients in storage. 
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(9) The various crushing ma- 
chines available differ little in 
construction, operation and ef- 
fectiveness. 

The values advocated are: 

(1) Crushing cuts weather 
damage by reducing the field cur- 
ing time. 

(2) Saves more hay by pre- 
venting the loss of leaves and 
small stems which result from 
extra drying and handling. 

(3) Conserves feeding value 
by saving more carotene as a re- 
sult of the shorter period. 

(4) Shortens the haying sea- 
son by faster curing and reduces 
labor and equipment costs. 

(5) Improves palatability. 

(6) Faster drying after rain 
or dew. 

(7) The crushing operation 
may be a part of any method of 
hay making. 

In the tests conducted the 
crushing of alfalfa failed to im- 
prove the hay quality. The oper- 
ation was slower and more ex- 
pensive than the conventional 


method. 





Oat yields in Michigan were increased from 24 to 70 bushels 
per acre in 1954 by using ample phosphorus and potash fertilizer 
at planting time and top dressing with nitrogen. 





Research shows that hog producers can save an average of 
three pigs every two litters by using infrared heat lamps during and 
after farrowing. The lamps are inexpensive—a dollar or so pur- 


chase price plus a few cents’ worth of electricity a day. 
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Fatherless turkey eggs have 
been produced at the U.S.D.A.’s 
huge research station at Belts- 
ville, Maryland. Three partheno- 
genetic eggs—not fertilized by a 
male—contained fully developed 
fatherless embryos, which lived 
for a period of 26 to 27 days. 
The station believes that these 
occurrences may have a bearing 
on a complaint of hatcherymen, 
who sometimes find a discourag- 
ingly large number of eggs that 
look fertile but never hatch out. 


* * * 

A diet for all living organisms 
has been designed by a scientist 
at the University of Missouri 
School of Medicine. It is called 
Universal Diet No. 1. It would 
probably not be in much demand 
in food stores, but has been fed 
successfully to monkeys, cats, pigs, 
dogs, rats, mice, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, opossum, chicks, goldfish, 
cockroaches, snails and tomato 
plants, all of which grew satis- 
factorily. It was also fed to yeasts, 
mold fungi, algae and bacteria, 
for several generations. It was 
made up of milk protein, corn 


Science and the Farm 


Interesting items from the Experiment Sta- 
tions. Result of recent research . . . 


Condensed from The Country Guide 


oil, cornstarch, cellulose, sucrose 
(sugar) and included also potas- 
sium, calcium, sodium, iodide, 
magnesium, manganese, cobalt, 
zinc, iron and aluminum, as well 
as vitamins A, C, D, E, K, and 
all of the B vitamins. 
* * * 

Rain is about three weeks old 
when it falls, according to a Uni- 
versity of Chicago chemist. He 
has made a study of tritium which 
is triple-weight hydrogen, gener- 
ated by the action of cosmic 
waves in the upper atmosphere. 
When formed, it combines with 
oxygen to make water, and be- 
cause it is radioactive, it decays 
so that half of it disappears in 
12.5 years. The age of water 
then can be determined by meas- 
uring its radioactivity. Water 
from deep wells is often more 
than 50 years old. 

* * * 

The eating habits of plants are 
very complicated. Actually, of 
course, plants do not eat as ani- 
mals do, but rather absorb or 
assimilate certain elements such 
as nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 


Reprinted by permission from The Country Guide, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada 
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ash, which must first be dissolved 
in water in the soil. A common 
commercial fertilizer is nitrate of 
soda. The plant can take the 
nitrate into its cells, but cannot 
use the nitrogen until it has been 
weakened by transforming it into 
a nitrate. This requires the aid 
of a special enzyme system pro- 
duced by the cells for this pur- 
pose, which is called nitrate re- 
ductase. Before the enzyme sys- 
tem can operate, however, it must 
have the help of two agencies de- 
rived from the vitamins niacin 
and riboflavin, as well as the 
metallic element molybdenum. 
Scientists say that negatively 
charged particles of the atoms 
(electrons) are transported from 
the compound derived from the 
vitamin niacin (called reduced 
coenzyme 1) to the compound 
derived from the vitamin ribo- 
flavin and eventually to the me- 
tallic element molybdenum. After 
all this has happened the moly- 
bdenum can now reduce the nit- 
rate to the valency, or nitrogen 
strength of a nitrate. From there 
on, the plant can use the nitro- 
gen contained in the nitrate of 
soda, and from it can make the 
very essential proteins, all of 
which must contain nitrogen as 
well as carbon, hydrogen and 
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oxygen. All of this detail, of 
course, is very unimportant to 
farmers, except that it illustrates 
briefly what complications there 
are in the digestive system of a 
plant. 

* * * 


There are 1,200 strains of le- 
gume bacteria stored by the bac- 
teriologists of the U.S.D.A. at the 
Beltsville Research Station. These 
include strains from Africa, Eur- 
ope, Turkey, Japan and South 
America. They are kept as long 
as four years in a nutrient solu- 
tion, which is protected by a cov- 
ering of sterilized mineral oil. 


* * * 


Dr. Philip R. White, a U. S. 
scientist, has a tomato root which 
has been growing steadily at the 
rate of one-third of an inch per 
day, since March, 1933. It 
achieved its 21st birthday in the 
spring of 1954. The famous Dr. 
Alexis Carrel started a culture 
of heart cells from the embryo 
of a chick in 1912, and kept it 
alive for many years until its sci- 
entific usefulness had been ended. 
These illustrations go to prove 
that living tissue can live almost 
indefinitely if it can be kept free 
of infection by bacteria, viruses, 
fungi and other infectious agents. 





More From Farms — Farmers today are producing 38 per cent 
more products on virtually the same amount of land they farmed 


just before World War II. 
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F YOU want to view first 

hand what happens to rural 
electrification when the agricul- 
ture of an area starts to change, 
then drop down to the Delta 
country around Clarksdale and 
Lyon, Miss. 


Three years ago, not one acre 
of rice was being grown in the 
area served by the rural electric 
system. There was not one irri- 
gation pump. Today more than 
19,000 acres are planted to rice 
and some 50 flood irrigation 
pumps are working or are being 
installed. 


From the farm standpoint the 
change is significant in that the 
one-crop system, with cotton as 
king, is going. Cotton planta- 
tions here average around 800 
acres in size with some running 
as high as 35,000. 

What is going on in this sec- 
tion of Mississippi is a funda- 
mental change in how farmers 
farm, what they grow, how they 
live, and how they use electricity. 
Every stream which rises in the 
heartland of Middle America— 


RICE AND IRRIGATION 


A new era dawns in the changing South... 


Condensed from Rural Lines 


the Mississippi Basin—has con- 
tributed something to the soil 
here. For years on years, crop 
humus, black topsoil, and lime 
have rolled down the great mid- 
dle waterway to splash aside in 
time of flood and deposit them- 
selves here. 


It is the soil of the Mississippi 
bottoms. The soil is of two types, 
sandy loam and “buckshot.” 
Sandy loam produces cotton year 
after year. “Buckshot,” a black 
clay which is a distant cousin of 
hardpan, produces good cotton 
less than half of the time. 


When Mississippi farmers voted 
for cotton acreage controls, 
“buckshot” was the first to come 
out of cotton production. Some- 
one discovered that “buckshot” 
was ideal for tame grass pasture. 
That brought in beef and dairy 
cattle. Since cattle need feed, 
more land went into corn, feed 
crops and winter wheat pasture. 
Next, someone found that “buck- 
shot” was good for rice. Right 
there, the one-crop system was on 
the way out. Irrigation moved in 


Reprinted from Rural Lines, Rural Electrification Service, Washington, D. C. 





and kilowatt-hour use moved up. 

It is symptomatic of the chang- 
ing farm ways of the South that 
rice planters are using the newest 
techniques. Flood irrigation starts 
as early as April because more 
and more farmers are planting 
rice by airplane. Rice, already 
sprouted, is dropped into flood- 
ed fields to seed at the rate of 
400 to 500 acres a day. Rice 
planters claim that airplane seed- 
ing adds about 14 days to the 
growing season and gives the 
plants a head start on the weeds. 


It takes big motors for flood 
irrigation whether the water 
source is a well or a river. Small- 
est electric motor pumping on this 
system is 30 horsepower, some 
are over 100 horsepower and 
most range around 50 horsepow- 
er. G. T. Alexander, manager 
of Coahoma Electric Power As- 
sociation, and his staff figure 
that under average weather con- 
ditions each irrigation pump will 
operate about 700 hours a month 
during the April to September ir- 
rigation season. For a 50-horse- 
power motor that means more 
than 20,000 kilowatt-hours are 
used each month. 

Rice planters have found that 
it is important that pump instal- 
lations be correctly engineered. 
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Manager Alexander, in analyzing 
variations in cost per acre on 
different plantations, found the 
variations principally due to: (1) 
Wasted water, (2) inadequate 
water supply, (3) motor and 
pump too large for acreage, (4) 
drought, and (5) motor too large 
for pump. 

Although this section of the 
Mississippi Valley is rarely con- 
sidered as part of the drought 
area, dry weather showed its ef- 
fects in 1952 and 1953. In 1951, 
one rice planter with 200 acres 
irrigated, paid $4.26 an acre for 
electricity to operate a 40 horse- 
power motor. The dry weather 
of 1952 and 1953 raised his av- 
erage cost per acre to $5.65 and 
$7.43. System officials feel con- 
fident that with normal rainfall 
and good engineering rice farmers 
may expect seasonal costs for ir- 
rigation to average around $5 an 
acre. Where there is_ both 
drought and poorly engineered 
installations, costs may nearly 
double this figure. 

A study of 10 irrigated farms 
in 1953 showed that each rice 
planter paid an average of $1,800 
for electricity to operate his 
pumps. The highest bill was 
around $4,200, the lowest around 
$900. 





When Michigan State College was established in 


1885, 87 


per cent of Michigan’s labor force was in Agriculture. Now the 


figure is less than 12 per cent. 
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LET'S HAVE A TURKEY BARBECUE 


Anyone can do it. Barbecues prove good 
publicity for this group of turkey growers... 





Condensed from Turkey World 
Charles Stratton 


HERE’S nothing like a bar-_ the grills, but it is generally 39 
becue, especially when it in- to 40 inches. A yardstick and 

cludes generous helpings of tur- a keen eye are used to line up the 
key, served piping hot direct from pit and “make it look good.” 
the barbecue pit by experts. Although cinder blocks cost more 

That’s just what barbecue than cement blocks, Asack claims 
master and turkey grower Ed- they are well worth it because 
ward Asack of West Bridgewater, ‘they are lighter and can stand 
Massachusetts, and several mem- the heat better. 
bers of the Southeastern Massa- He uses the handy charcoal 
chusetts Turkey Growers’ Asso- bricquets for fuel. Bricquets are 
ciation give folks in their section. dumped evenly on the ground, 
Not only do the growers enjoy and smoothed out to one layer 
an outing, but it helps sell their thick with the back of an iron 
turkey broilers, advertises their ake. 
turkeys, and promotes turkey Igniting the bricquets is easy 
barbecues. if you know the trick. Simply 

The size of the pit depends sprinkle evenly with kerosene, us- 
upon the number of servings. A ing a watering can. Don’t use 
small, home pit need only be a_ gasoline. It can explode. Then 
small, permanent or takedown tear up the bricquet bags and 
affair in the back yard. The scatter them on the bricquets. 
barbecue described served 200 Soak the end of a bricquet bag 
persons. Three feet of pit were With kerosene, light with a match, 
allowed for every 28 portions. and draw the flaming end of 

One of Asack’s success secrets the bag along the entire length 
is to serve on time. The crew Of the pit. Let the bricquets burn 
arrives early, and sets up accinder ff for at least 15 minutes before 
block pit three blocks high. Pit Placing the grills on the pit. 
width depends upon the width of In the meantime, prepare the 


Reprinted by permission from Turkey World, Mt. Morris, Tllinois 
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turkeys. Growers on Asack’s crew 
previously have drawn and quar- 
tered the ten-week-old White 
Hollands referred to as turkey 
broilers. Each quarter weighs ap- 
proximately 1% pounds. Tur- 
keys either are packed in ice or 
frozen when they arrive at the 
barbecue. 

The leg quarters and breast 
quarters are placed on separate 
grills for ease in handling. Quar- 
ters are placed seven across and 
four deep on a grill, interiors 
down, 28 to the grill. Grills load- 
ed with turkey, unlike chicken, 
are wired tight at the two open 
ends to hold the grill shut. Soon 
as a grill is loaded and wired, 
both sides are given a thorough 
salting. 

Once over the pit, the turkey 
quarters are sprayed with barbe- 
cue sauce every five minutes. 
Asack prefers a regular five-gal- 
lon sprayer, and a barbecue sauce 
made up of one-pound of salt, 
one gallon of Wesson Oil, and 
two gallons of water. Sauce is 
mixed cold. (If vinegar sauce 
is used, the sprayer tank should 
be of stainless steel—Editor). 
Grills are turned every five min- 
utes. The quarters are sprayed 
every five minutes—immediately 
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after turning, and just before 
turning. Near the end, spraying 
is done every three minutes. 


This bakemaster’s secret to 
avoid drying out the juices is to 
let the birds cook slowly. He al- 
lows one hour and twenty min- 
utes per grill. If the birds get 
too hot, Asack removes the up- 
per layers of cinder blocks, and 
stacks them in tiers to hold the 
grills up away from the heat. 


Testing for doneness is the 
same as for chickens. Twist the 
leg bone with a gloved hand. 
If it pulls free without meat or 
blood adhering to it, the entire 
grill is done. The grills are car- 
ried to a table, opened, and the 
piping hot turkey is placed in 
cardboard cartons with locking 
tops to be carried to the serving 
line. 


Turkey is served cafeteria style 
(either indoors or out) on paper 
plates with servings of potato 
chips, cranberry sauce, pickles, 
buns, coffee, and ice-cream. Pa- 
per napkins are used. During the 
serving, one member hands out 
leaflets listing the names of the 
members who have turkeys for 
sale the year ‘round, together 
with turkey barbecue instructions. 





Clean and disinfect farrowing pens at least one week in ad- 
vance of farrowing schedule, says the animal husbandry department 
at Purdue University. Pen sows two ot three days before farrowing 


date in order that they will be accustomed to new, draft-free quarters. 
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F YOU live on a farm, your 

chances of being killed in an 
accident in the next year are 
about one in 1,565, and about 
one chance in 10 of being in- 
jured. Those were the odds for 
the average American farm resi- 
dent in 1953. But if you give 
a lot of thought to ways you can 
avoid accidents, your chances are 
better. 


Where should you be on the 
lookout for possible accidents? 
The answer is EVERYWHERE. 


But 3 main types of accidents 
to farm people stand out in num- 
bers of injuries and deaths. Of 
all the accidents to farm folks 
reported in the year ending April 
30, 1955, 37% of the injuries 
and 14% of the deaths were due 
to falls. Machinery caused 16% 
of injuries and 9.5% of deaths. 
The number of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents ranked third with 10.5%, 
but this group was the cause 
of by far the largest number of 
deaths—76%. Thus, these are 
the hazardous areas that you 


Don't Trust to Luck to Live Longer 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


How to check your farm for hazards 
that may cause accidents... 


Fred Trump 


probably should pay attention to 
first. 


Some 16% of falls reported 
were from ladders and stairs, 
while another 16% were due to 
falls on ice. But you can cut 
these odds way down if you know 
how to react to these hazards. Of 
course, you know better than to 
have broken steps on ladders and 
steps. But you might be sorry 
if you put off fixing it until to- 
morrow, for you might have an 
accident today. Research shows 
that the safe angle to place a 
ladder against a building is such 
that the distance from the base 
of the building to the base of 
the ladder is one fourth of the 
length of the ladder. If the lad- 
der is steeper than that, it is 
quite likely to tip over backwards. 
If the ladder is set more toward 
horizontal, it is likely to break 
under your weight—even if you 
are a featherweight. 


If you are climbing onto a roof, 
be sure the ladder extends about 
2 feet above the edge of the roof. 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Michigan 
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Under no conditions should you 
stand on top of a stepladder. It’s 
far safer to use a ladder that is 
tall enough. Don’t shift your 
weight to one side, or you'll tip 
sideways. Even up the base of the 
ladder and put it on firm footing 
to avoid tipping sideways. Go up 
and down the ladder facing the 
ladder, and clean your shoes and 
ladder rungs of slippery material 
such as mud or oil. Hoist bulky 
items up or down, rather than 
carry them up the ladder. 


Look under the ladder to see 
that there is no pitchfork or 
other sharp object there. O.K., 
so now you’re ready to climb that 
ladder. If you have been around 
this world for a half century or 
more, you should be fully aware 
that your bones are more brittle 
than they used to be, especially 
if you haven’t been in the habit 
of drinking plenty of milk in re- 
cent years. If you can’t get any- 
body else to do that job and you 
still want to climb that ladder, 
go ahead. But we warned you. 
There Is a Way to Fall 

But regardless of age, if you 
should find yourself in mid-air, 
you can still try to fall so as to 
cause the least possible injury. 
First make sure you don’t use 
your head the wrong way and hit 
the ground with it. Try to fall 
feet first, but make a 3-point 
landing with your 2 legs and by 
rolling onto your shoulder. At 
the same time protecting your 
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chest and abdomen with your 
arms. 

Many of the same precautions 
can be applied to stairs. Be sure 
the steps are in good shape, are 
level and are not cluttered with 
boxes, straw or other objects. Ob- 
jects cluttering the floor above 
the stairs can be just as danger- 
ous. People go up and down 
stairs without thinking about the 
stairs, so it is important that 
steps be evenly spaced. A stair 
railing is a good idea. Hurrying 
is the cause of many falls, also, 
not only on stairs and ladders, 
but on ice and rough ground. 


It may be hard to avoid falling 
on ice, but you can prepare ahead 
of time for icy days by having 
on hand cinders, gravel, salt, feed 
bags or anything else that will 
serve the purpose. Wear foot- 
wear that has good traction, and 
if possible avoid icy spots, espe- 
cially if you are one of our senior 
citizens. Many other falls re- 
ported were from loads of hay 
or from haymows, or from other 
slippery objects. Many bad falls 
were from loads of baled hay. 
Often the bales gave way. So 
watch where you step. Put a 
railing around hay chutes and 
use the trap doors. Pitchforks 
below increase the hazard. The 
upright silo has potential dan- 
gers. If you can’t be careful, try 
a horizontal silo or a silage un- 
loader. You could get caught un- 
der a tractor in a horizontal silo, 
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however. Many of the accidents 
around farm machinery have falls 
as a contributing factor. 


Do you know what is the most 
dangerous piece of machinery on 
the farm, when improperly used? 
The tractor. Some 25% of farm 
machinery accidents reported to 
us involved tractors. What’s 
more, 86% of farm machinery 
deaths were due to tractors. Go- 
ing a step further, 74% of trac- 
tor deaths were due to overturn- 
ing. 

Agricultural engineers have 
learned much about safe and un- 
safe methods of operating a trac- 
tor. For example, tractors with 
front wheels spaced well apart 
are much less likely to overturn 
in a turn at high speed. The 
tricycle-type also tips over side- 
ways easier on a steep slope. Wid- 
er spacing of rear wheels makes 
the tractor more stable. The 
track-type is the safest kind for 
going across very steep ground. 
Have tractor brakes properly ad- 
justed, for unequal braking down 
a hill with a full wagon behind 
will really put you in a jam. The 
lighter the load, the safer it will 
be to pull uphill with a tractor. 
Wheel weights on the rear wheels 
make it easier for the tractor to 
tip backwards when climbing a 
steep slope. 

Never try to pull out of a hole 
more than a foot deep by driving 
forward. Back out or get an- 
other tractor to pull you out of 
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the hole. Always engage the 
clutch smoothly to avoid a jolt 
that might overturn the tractor. 
If the tractor does start to tip 
backwards, quickly disengage the 
clutch. All pulling with the trac- 
tor should be from the drawbar. 
To hitch any higher, such as on 
the axle, is to flirt with death. 
Avoid driving the tractor near 
treacherous banks, and never 
drive it in road gear except on 
the highway. 

Corn harvesting machinery ac- 
counted for 8% of machinery ac- 
cidents. That included silo fillers, 
corn binders, huskers and shellers, 
but largely corn pickers. The 
corn picker is easily the most 
crippling machine on the farm. 
The picker may clog so often 
that it becomes annoying, espe- 
cially when you are in a hurry. 
You probably know better than 
to unclog the picker with the 
power on, but you decide to take 
a chance because it is easier to 
unclog that picker with the power 
on. But even the man who works 
with a picker a lot may under- 


estimate the speed of the picker 
rolls. 


Safety specialists advise that 
you shut off the power to the 
picker, and then use a bale hook 
or mower section to clean out 
the machine. Stop the power 
also to make adjustments. It’s 
also a good idea to wear snug- 
fitting gloves. Fatigue enters into 
the picture, so stop and rest a 
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few minutes if you get tired. 
You'll enjoy that day and every 
day thereafter better. 


Not far behind were electric 
saws with 6% of machinery acci- 
dents, cranking with 5% and 
combines with nearly 5%. Never 
brush chips or sawdust from a 
saw, jointer, shaper or other 
woodworking or metal working 
machine while it is running. 
Watch what you are doing. Be 
positive a machine is not in gear 
before you crank it, and give it 
only one flip at a time. Cranks 
still break many an arm. As for 
combines, don’t try to tighten 
belts or chains or otherwise ad- 
just a combine. Don’t even stand 
in front of it while the power is 
on. 

The variety of other machines 
that cause accidents—many of 
them serious—is amazing. Tillage 
machinery, balers, wagons, mow- 
ers, other hay machinery, lawn 
mowers, elevators, electric drills, 
potato harvesters, grain drillers, 
spreaders, choppers, power take- 
offs, and even potato brushers 
and posthole diggers caused ac- 
cidents. 

You probably know better than 
to leave the guard off the power 
take-off or exposed gears, and 
you know better than to unclog 
a mower bar or even stand. in 
front of a mower bar with the 
power on. But such actions still 
cause a number of injuries. You’d 
be surprised how fast a PTO can 
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take off your clothes, an arm or 
a leg. You are dressing “fit to 
kill” if you wear loose-fitting or 
torn clothing around machinery. 
Never climb around machinery 
while it is operating, and be 
cautious in hitching and unhitch- 
ing machinery. Also keep chil- 
dren away from tractors and 
other machinery. 


The third-highest accident 
rate among farm folks involves 
motor vehicles. But motor ve- 
hicles cause by far the largest 
number of deaths to farm people. 
Driving too fast for conditions 
is the cause of 46% of traffic 
deaths, and most speeding is on 
rural highways. Next comes dis- 
regard of stop signs, warning 
signs or signals, accounting for 
15% of traffic deaths, according 
to Michigan State Police. Driv- 
ing on the wrong side of the 
road causes 10% of auto deaths. 
Failure to yield the right of way 
causes 9% of auto deaths; im- 
proper passing, 7%; driving un- 
der the influence of alcohol (it 
takes only a little bit), 5%; and 
improper turns, 3%. 

When you go onto the high- 
way, you not only are exposed 
to the sometimes-reckless driving 
of others, but if you are hauling 
machinery, you create an extra 
hazard because of your relatively 
slower speed. Use the shoulder 
of the road if possible, or at 
least yield to the shoulder 
promptly if you need to. Use re- 
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flecting tape on the outer edges 
of the rear of equipment at night. 
In hilly country another safety 
idea is to put a red flag on top 
of a vertical pole at the rear of 
your equipment. 





The USDA's Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports that 
U. S. farmers operate 60-65 
per cent of all tractors used 
in agriculture in the world. 
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Obscured farm driveways are 
another prime cause of auto ac- 
cidents. Here’s how to tell wheth- 
er your driveway is safe. Park 
your car in the driveway with 
the bumper 10 feet from the near- 
est edge of the road. Then pace 
off 700 feet each way on the road 
and put a marker at those spots. 
Go back and sit in the driver’s 
seat. If you can’t see the road 
on both sides up to the markers 
you had better clear away what- 
ever is blocking the view. For a 
heavy, slow-starting truck, you 
had better make that distance 
830 feet. 


Animals Throw Weight Around 
Next in order of frequency 
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comes injuries caused by animals, 
accounting for 7% of all acci- 
dents reported. Cattle caused 
63% of these injuries; horses, 
13%; bulls, 8%. Children are 
especially prone to accidents 
around animals. Chances are you 
are no bronc-buster, so be wary 
of riding skittish horses, and enter 
the stalls of both riding and work 
horses with caution. Always con- 
sider any bull dangerous. Cattle 
throw their weight around a lot 
when it comes to accidents, and 
so do hogs and sheep. Be careful 
with dogs, cats, rats, squirrels 
and other animals, for they can 
give nasty bites. 


A 1952-1953 Michigan farm 
accident survey showed reasons 
for accidents were as follows: 
hurrying, 31%; using unsafe 
methods, 27%; safety devices not 
used, 7%; lacked training, 6%; 
fatigue, 5%; other causes, 24%. 


Farming is indeed a hazardous 
occupation, but if you use com- 
mon sense and are not reckless, 
you are more likely to be “wreck- 
less” around the farm and on the 
highway. Then you will be able 
to live a long and useful life. 





Larger Litters with Aureomycin—Research from recent tests 
show that when sows get a little aureomycin in their ration they 
farrow larger litters than those not given aureomycin. Also, fewer 
pigs died during the first three days after farrowing in litters 
farrowed by aureomycin-fed sows. The report on this study points 
out that the feeding of aureomycin did not significantly affect 


the gestation results of gilts. 
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BEEF CATTLE 
Rapid Gains in Beef ....... Dec. 1954 
Slow They Win in Texas ....Dec. 1954 
Mahon's Beef Oasis ........ Feb. 1955 
More Beef from Pastures ...Feb. 1955 
Pencil Packing Cowman ..Feb. 1955 
Raise Your DD 6 esccees Mar. 1955 
Feeding Hormones .......... April 1955 
Make Sure Cows Gain Fast . ore 1955 
Stilbestrol Feeding .......... pril 1955 
Break in Growth Hurt Gaives? ay "655 
Profit on 10c Beef ........... May 1955 
Modern Beef Steer .......... ‘Tons 1955 
Top Beef Steer .......-ceseee June 1955 
Menace of Showring ........ June 1955 
Small Scale Feeder .......... Aug 1955 
Hybrid Beef Cows ........... —_ 1955 
rat 1955 
Feeder Prospects for Profits Oct, 1955 

CONSERVATION 
Floods Start at Hilltop ..Dec. 1954 
Grass and Water ........... Feb. 1955 
Se rere Feb. 1955 
When It Raine .....cccccces Mar. 1955 
Pay-Off in Conservation ..... April 1955 
Put Eroded Soil Back ....... April 1955 
Water, Lifeblood ............ — 1955 
Sg SS eer Oct. 1955 
Terraces Nuisance, Profitable Oct 1955 
Rain Slim, Cattle Fat ....... Oct. 1955 

CROPS 

Cash in Cover Crops ...*...Dec. 1954 
Rotation a Hot Issue ...... Jan. 1955 
New Plant Disease Control —— 1955 
New Era Cornstalk .......... . 1955 
How Wis. Grows Best Corn Feb. 1955 
Bamboo: Big Grass ........ Mar. 1955 
Deep Cultivation ........... a 1955 
Meme BOONE  occcccscvvcece 1955 
New rw ~ ys S ncrease Yields _4 1955 
Come Gh BOE wc ccccccccccccccecs May 1955 
Coming, Hybrid Sorghums ..Aug. 1955 

DAIRY CATTLE 
SE ee GC cctccesecevvce Dec. 1954 
More Milk Per Farm ........ Dec. 1954 
Stretch Feed Dollars ........ Dec. 1954 
8 Steps to Clean Herd ...... Jan. 1955 
Pipeline Milking ........... an. 1955 
ificial Insemination ...... zen. 1955 
Mastitis Control ..........-.-. Feb. 1955 
Art. Breeding vs. Nat. Serv. Feb. 1955 
Artificial Breedin nF nia eine as Mar. 1955 
High Breeding Efficiency ..Mar. 1955 
Milk Per Hour ............ Mar. 1955 
DATHOIR § .rcccccccccese Mar. 1955 
Need anual DEE setvvesa Mar. 1955 
Bulk Milk Collection ........ April 1955 
Big Cows Best ........0e.-+ee May 1955 
Keys to Modernization ...... June 1955 
Understand Disinfectants ....June 1955 
Cut Milk Costs in Half ..... June 1955 
Smokey Bear Sells Milk ..... Aug. 1955 
Certify Your Dairy Farm ...Aug. 1955 
Hay Counts .......-.e+-seeees Aug. 1955 
Frozen a! EL ES Oct. 1955 
Calf Scorin BN caceacous Oct. 1955 
Beonomy 0 Mi k Replacers ..Oct. 1955 


CONTINUING INDEX 





FARM BUILDINGS & 


SHOP WORK 


Adjustable Cattle Feeder ....Feb. 1955 
Mobile Farm Shop ......... an. 1955 
Se WOO TOD cccccccccce Mar. 1955 
Modern Farm Shop .......... y 1 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

Future of Farming ........ Dec. 1954 


a SGD WOO cscccccs 
ial Security for MP saa Dec. 1954 


Agricultural Act 1954 ...... Dec. 1954 
Report on Farm Land Prices Jan. '55 
Father-Son A 4 .. Jan. 1955 
New Income Tax Law ..... an. 1956 
Your Stake in Social $ Security Jan. 1955 
Own Your Own Farm ..... an. 1955 
What's Ahead for ’55 ...... Jan. 1955 
Advantages Flexible ‘Sup’ rts Feb. 1955 
Drought, What To Do ..... Feb. 1955 
Income Tax ek, enn peaibaice eb. 1955 
Help Your Tax Counselor Feb. 1955 
Grow & Sell Grain ........ ar. 1955 
Pays To Borrow ....cccccce Mar. 1955 
Cut Production Costs ....... Mar. 1 

How To Start Farming ...... April 1955 
Father & Son Farming ...... April 1955 
SL cv ccigambencuceee ay 1955 
Bank’s Farm Program ....... 1955 
More About Social Security ..May 1955 
Financing Farm Business ...June 1955 
Rs OU WE crceccccccece June 1955 
Cut Corners i ae June 1955 
Future of Farming .......... Aug. 1955 
Partnership Farming ........ Aus. 1955 
Make Enough Profit ......... 1 


955 
Satisfied With Your Income? Oct. 19565 
Commodity Market Oct. 1955 


FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 
New Tractor Power 


paaeael pes. 1954 
. eRe: 1954 
Tractor Clubs, Safe Drivers — 1955 
Aircraft in Agriculture --.-Feb. 1956 
Drier Fan Ventilates Barn ..May 1955 
No Shovel Needed ........... May 1955 
— Farm Machines ........ May 1955 
Machinery Makers ...... Aug. 1955 
ei! Machinery Costs ........ Aug. 1955 
No Work Feeding ........... ug. 1955 
Agricultural Aviation ....... Aug. 1955 
Grain Drier Pays ............ Oct. 1955 
Buy Used Machinery ........ Oct. 1955 
More Meat, More Feed ...... Oct. 1955 
FEEDS 
Protect genet Mineral 
SESE ae May 1955 


concen 


Extra Nitrogen for Residues eee. 
Save $14.00 on Nitro ies 


; 1955 

What Happens to Speman _ 1955 

Nitrogen rowth Element Fed. 1965 

Super at Plow Depth ....... Feb. 1955 

. a emeteogs: April 1955 

Why Lim fore Minerals Tey 1955 
dahl thle aah tae aa e 1955 

ilize to Match Moist 
Fertilize Cover Crop ire “June i306 
Or EE or as 
ew Help for ee yarn 
Door-To- i Sawmills — 1968 


Tree Farming His Busi oe 
Tree Life-Belts = Ai ites 
























Chinese Chestnut Gains ..... 
Tree Farm Casts Shadow ....M 


SON B GOED seccseevsceseed Oct. 1955 
FRUIT 
Mulch in Orchard .......... Dec. 1954 
ES =e Feb. 1 
Storm Damaged Trees ....... April 1955 
Mulches for Fruit Trees ....May 1955 
DEE ED: dnctvasssoevews June 1955 
Dwarf Apples Grow-Up ..... Aug. 1955 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 
Make Drying Safer ........ ec. 1954 
Longer Life for Ladino Jan. 1955 
Steps to Meadows ......... Feb. 1955 
Seven Year Alfalfa ........ Mar. 1955 
Drying Speeds Harvest ...... April 1955 
Eight Tons Per Acre ...... April 1955 
Grow Grass, Keep Cover ....May 1955 
POSE Aug. 1955 
Good Meadows .............. Aug. 1955 
HOGS 
More Pork Per Sow ........ Dec. 1954 
Sells Hogs Year ‘Round ....Dec. 1954 
Revolution in Pig Raising ..Jan. 1955 
Meat Type Hogs ............ Jan. 1955 
‘**‘Must”’ ig PN cepecwe sta Feb. 1955 
Care at BPPOWINE cccccccs Mar. 1955 
Feed Sows Well ..........00. April 1955 
Pampered Pigs Profit ....... April 1955 
Corn for 1500 Shotes ........ April 1955 
Feeding Brood Sows ........ May 1955 
Test fo Hog Efficiency ....June 1 
Sows Separate System ....... Aug. 1955 
Chester hites Gross $12,000 Oct. 1955 
Reproductive Gilts ........... Oct. 1955 
Latest Hog eo an a iapa eed Oct. 1955 
3 Litters in 15 Months ...... Oct. 1955 
More Health Certified Hogs ..Oct. 1955 
IRRIGATION 
Irrigation, Swee eping S’east Dec. 1954 
Drudgery Out of Irrigation .Jan. 1955 
Dairymen Double Production Feb. 1955 
Geet EPCSEEIED nceccesccccs Mar. 1955 
How Much from Irrigation ..May 1955 
Forage Crop Irrigation ..... May 1955 
Water at Seabrook .......... une 1955 
Sprinkler Erosion ........... June 1955 
Irrigate When Soil Tells You Aug. 1955 
Fertilizing Thru Irrigation ..Oct. 1955 
INSECTS and INSECTICIDES 
Root Borer in Red Clover ..Dec. 1954 
1965 Insecticides ..........00- April 1955 
Kill Flies in Dairy Barn ..... Aug. 1955 
Control Household Insects ..Oct. 1955 
PASTURES 
Have Good Pastures ....... Dec. 1954 
Renovating at $5 Per Acre ..Jan. 1955 
New Johnson Grass Hybrid Feb. 1955 
New Strip Grazing ........ Feb. 1955 
Grazing Alfalfas ........... Mar. 1955 
Primer of Renovation ...... Mar. 1955 
Birdsfoot Trefoil ........... Mar. 1955 
Pasture Booster ............+. April 1955 
Green Lot Feeding .......... April 1955 
Seed for Grasslands ........ June 1955 
ES Err Aug. 1955 
Stretch Pasture ............. Aug. 1955 
POULTRY 
Newcastle Vaccine .......... Dec. 1954 
High Feed Efficiency ..... Dec. 1954 
New Way Vaccinate Chicks Jan. 1955 
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Efficient Laying Rations .Jan, 


Turkeys, Profitable Sideline Feb. 1955 
Sq. ae Be. seavsene Mar. 1955 
Little Things with Broilers Mar. 1955 
Turkey Breeder Selection ...April 1955 
Turkey Breeder Mgt. ........ May 1955 
New Poultry Housing ...... Aug. 1955 
Profitable Roasters ......... Aug. 1955 
Turkey Hatching Year Round Oat. 1955 
Cut Brofier Co@t® ...ccccccces Oct. 1955 
Caponettes in the Woods ...Oct. 1955 
SHEEP and GOATS 
Bee TGS EAS ce cecscceses Jan. 1955 
Money on Sheep ............ Jan. 1955 
No Change for Lambs Feb. 1955 
& FF {wees April 1955 
Self-Feed Phenothiazine June 1955 
Go Easy with Hormones ....Aug. 1956 
How To Feed Sheep ........ Aug. 1955 
More Lamb Gains, Less Feed Oct. 1955 
SILAGE 
EE cae nae apie ean Mar. 1955 
“ =r. — 1955 
: fl OS aS May 1955 
Grass Silage with Bisulfite ..June 1955 
Build A Bunker Silo ........ June 1955 
New Silage Preservative ....Aug. 1955 
at of Poor Silage ...... Oct. 1955 
SOIL 
Quick, Soil Build-up ........ Dec. 1954 
Trace Elements ........ Jan, 1 
Youth Soil Award .......... 7 1955 
WENO TONE occccceseccves ‘Apaii 1955 


Bored Way To Profits ...... April 1955 
Start Land Judging Contest May '55 


Subsoiling, When It Pays ...Oct. 1955 
VETERINARY 

Detergents for Bloat ...... Dec. 1954 
Feed Calves Little, Often ..Dec. 1954 


pogiqunse Leads to Poisoning Jan. °6 


ons PR ateranes- 955 
rucellosis Cure ........ Feb. 1955 
Sudden Death Among Cattle Feb. 1955 
Little Pigs Need Attention .Feb. 1955 
Damage to Teats .......... ar. 1955 
Dehorning Calves .......... Mar. 1955 
Operation Screwworm ....... April 1 
Be ME TRON. cs ccccccccces April 1955 
DED | cinaincekionensecwaaca ay 1955 
Protect Against ge Scours .May 1955 
No Foot! No Milk .......... une 1955 
What About Twin Calves ...Aug. 1955 
Erysipelas in Pigs .......... Aug. 1955 
Antibiotics for Calves ....... Oct. 1956 
WEEDS 

2,4-D Doubles Pasture ...... April 1955 
New Weed Killers .......... May 1955 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Christmas Tree Farming Feb. 1954 
SD nan kaa bie we achinw Dec. 1954 
Rats Spoil Profits ........ Dec. 1954 
4-H Rough on Rats ........ Jan. 1955 
Farmer in Wonderland ..... Jan. 1955 
Extension’s New Look ..... Feb. 1955 
New Type Community ..... Feb. 1955 
Agriculture and Atom ....... April 1955 
New Weather Prophet ...... April 1955 
Pleasure Horses Are Fun ...April 1955 


Farming on Formosa ........ May 1955 
How To Keep a Farm Wife ‘4 1955 
Facent Exchange 










































ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) $5.00 


BEEF CATTLE 


Beef Cattle. 4th Edition. R. R. mera 
641 pages. 1952. (Source 6) ...$6. 


DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Dairy Cattle. 1955. 4th Edition. W. W. 


Yapp and W. B. Nevens. U. of 
Illinois. 420 di; (Source 6) ....$4.75 
Fitting and howing Dairy Cattle. 
112 p. 1952. (Source 3) ........ $2.00 


Dairy Cattle Feeding and Met., Hen- 
dernon-Reaves. 1954 (Source 6) $5.50 


FARM CROPS 
Hunger Signs in Crops. Color photos. 
Practical CBeuree 4) .ccccccens $4.50 
Crop Production, Principles and Prac- 
tices. Ahigren. 1953. (Source 4) $4.50 
Plant Regulators in Agriculture. Tur- 
kep. 1954. (Source 6) ......... $5.50 





Protect Your Farm 


LAW AND THE FARMER by 
Beuscher. What law means in 
every situation of work and life on 
a farm. What you must do to steer 
clear of legal troubles and how to 
ain all benefits under State and 
Federal laws. Everything from wills 
to water rights. 

416 pages Send only $4.95 
Livestock Health Encyclopedia 
Edited by R. Seiden. ow to im- 
prove the health of your cattle, 
sheep, hogs, other livestock. Which 
remedies to use for best results at 
lowest cost, in prevention and 
treatment of diseases, parasites. 
common injuries. The advice of 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 

624 pages, 300 illustrations. 

Send only $5.95 
TRIAL ORDER. Within ten days 
you may return book(s) for full 
refund. 


Farmer’s Digest 
Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





Best Farm Books For Your Library 


Select titles you need and order from these pages. 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—Identify- 
A geod farm book ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 


: tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage. 

o- meet for (i) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St.. New York 10, N.Y. 
a lot of unhappy (2) CG H. Hinman, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
farming experience (3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
and cost you a (4) Farmer's Digest, 

Doak 1 . (5) Springer Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
great dea! less in (6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
time and money. (7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 











Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 
Range Management. Sampson. 1952. 
>} 7? eer ere $7.50 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Aq. 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. (Source 7 


POULTRY 
Economics of Poultry Mgt. Botsford. 
ee OS eee 7 
Hatchery Operation and Mgt. Funk- 
Irwin. 1955. (Source 6) ........ 50 
Commercial Poultry Production. Marble 
and Jeffrey. (Source 7) $6.00 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
Farm Records. Hopkins & Heady. 320 
SOG... GONG BP cccsssccccnce i 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 
1951. 371 p. (Source 3) ........ 7 
Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
I ec oa ae etal ‘ 
Feeds and =; voting. Complete. Morriso 
1951. 1200 p. (Source 4) $3.50 


FEEDS 
Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
1951. 1200 B. (Source 4) ........ $7.00 
Feeds and Feeding. Abridged. Morri- 
son. 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ...$3.50 


. GENERAL FARMING 
Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 

Se rrr ares -00 
Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 

Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) ....$6. 


GENERAL LIVESTOCK 
Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. 
I Ue $5.75 
Deer hwrpese Cattle. C. H. Hinman. 
320 p. Illus. (Source 2) 


SHEEP 
Sheep Science. Kammlade. 1947. 534 p. 
WEE UP wand eeakesseccceck 36.50 


TREES AND FORESTHY 
Improved Nut Trees of North America 
and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
Davidson. (Source 1) $6 


vestoc ea ncyclopedia. Seiden. 
624 p. 300 Illus. 1951 aes 3) $6.95 


This listing of farm books is a service 
to our readers and to publishers. For 
information about costs, write to Farm- 
er’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


























Have An 


Now.. 


Attractive Farm Sign 


For you, we will build a sign at a fraction of the cost 
It's good bus- 


a sign painter would have to charge. 


iness to dress-up and identify your farm. 
guaranteed. Order from this ad or write for a free 


catalog. 


Reflectorized Farm 
and Home Identifica- 
tion Signs 





Smart and attractive. 
For farm or town use. 
Always is good taste. 
Complete with black 
steel bracket and 
hardware ready to at- 
tach to post, tree or 
building. Size 8”x20’. 
Dark green besheveuns. yellow pattern 
and _ reflectorize lettering on both 








sides. $3.95 plus 25c for each reflector- 
ized letter on 


both sides. 


iy) 






Reflectorized Mail Box Sign 


Mounts quickly, easily on 
for passing cars. Works day 





your mailbox. ‘‘Lights’’ up 
and night. 16” panel. Name 
on both sides. $3.00 post- 


paid. 


Reflectorized Lawn Sign 

Similar to above but furnished with 
24” post for use in lawn or yard. $4.00 
postpaid. 


FARM SIGNS, 


Box 404, 





Satisfaction 














Order Your Sign In Color 
With Choice of Breed Pictures 


Finest, most beautiful signs ever of- 
fered farmers. Take your choice of 17 
different true-type breed illustrations 
in full color. A fine sign builds pres- 
tige, helps you sell breeding stock, 
dresses up your place. 








All signs painted in color on both 
sides. Meta anels with new metal 
frames. Size YS i. 


Illustrations Available 


Guernsey Milking Shorthorn 
Jersey Leghorn Rooster 
Holstein Turkey Gobbler 
Ayrshire White Holland 
Brown Swiss Turke 
neers Rhode Island Red 
Angus Hereford Hos 
Shorthorn Hampshire Sheep 


Polled Shorthorn General Farm 
SIGN COMPLETE with your choice of 
breed pase above and up to 20 let- 
ters of your name or farm name on 


both sides, plus scroll bracket illus- 
trated above. Shipped express col- 
rer eri err ne $18.20 


EXTRA LETTERS over 20 included in 
sign price, 20c each. 

REFLECTORIZING OF Lar TaRe 
on both sides $ 4.00 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Recommended Farm Supplies and Services. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS LETTERS 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 6144 
Delmar Blivd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
Management Service 

ARTIFICIAL BREEDING EQUIPM’'T 

National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 

FERTILIZERS 

‘‘Na-Churs” Plant Food Co., 463 Mon- 
ree St., Marion, Ohio. Also: London, 
Ontario, Canada 


LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
The Cyclone Mfg. Co., 
ana. 


Urbana, Indi- 
Modernized poultry supplies. 





Subscribe now to Yorkshire Jour- 


nal, learn about fastest growing 
breed of ‘‘meat-type’’ hogs, $1 per 
year Write: 


American Yorkshire Club 
lafayette, Indiana 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wind-King Electric Mfg. Co., Merrill, 
Iowa. Rugged, farm type rotary 
mowers 
SOIL TESTING SUPPLIES 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson. Wisconsin ‘atalog 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Veterinary Catalog. 








While Cities Prosper ? 


Wage advantages have wiped 
out the inflation advantages 
farmers enjoyed. Now farmers are 
asking, “Why has farm income 
gone down while the income of 
most other groups has gone up?” 


As a first step in answering this 
question, let’s look at these facts 
about farm and nonfarm income 
as told by L. H. Simerl, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

1. In a general way the in- 
comes of farmers and nonfarmers 
tend to rise and fall together. 
During severe depressions, such 
as the 1930s, both farmers and 
nonfarmers suffer. During wars 
and other inflationary times, 
farmers and most other groups 
enjoy increasing incomes. 

2. The second basic fact about 
the relation of farm income to 
the income of other groups is that 
during an inflation the net in- 
comes of farmers go up much 
faster than the incomes of most 
other people. Then, later on, 
farmers lose their temporary ad- 
vantage. 

Here are the official figures: 
In 1940 gross farm income was 
10.9 billion dollars and produc- 
tion expenses were 6.6 billion, 
leaving an operators’ net income 
of 4.3 billion dollars. By 1947 
gross income was 34.0 billion dol- 
lars, expenses 17.2 billion, and 
net income 16.8 billion. Thus 
production expenses went up 163 
per cent, gross income climbed 
212 per cent, and net cash in- 
come ran up 290 per cent. 


Why Has Farm Income Slipped 4 


























While net income of farm op- 


erators went up 290 per cent, 


the average annual income of 
the employed industrial worker 
went up only 97 per cent. 

After 1947, wages in industry 
began to catch up with the pro- 
cession of inflation. Rising wages 
and other costs increased mar- 
keting margins, leaving a smaller 
share of the consumer’s dollar 
for the farmer. Then, too, rising 
wages increased the costs of ma- 
chinery, fuel, and other things 
that farmers require in operat- 
ing their farms. And, finally, 
higher pay for industrial workers 
boosted farm living costs so that 
each dollar of the declining net 
farm income buys less than it did 
in the years before 1950. 

3. In the long run still another 
fact prevents farm income as a 
whole from advancing as fast as 
total nonfarm income. That is 
the trend toward industrialization. 
During the past 200 years an 
ever-increasing proportion of our 
people have been working in in- 
dustry and commerce. At first 
their share of the national income 
was small. Now, as a larger share 
of workers are employed off 
farms, their share of the national 
income is increasing and the 
farm share is decreasing. 
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